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MAN AND BEAST. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL, 


In the field the beast feedeth, 
And the bird upon the bough : 
Man manly thoughts breedeth ; 
You may read them on his brow : 


There,—behind his eyes, are growing 
Wonders, shortly to be born. 

See you not his fancies flowing 
Over, like the light of morn? 


Sometimes, as a cloud doth travel 
O’er the blue, sweet, summer air, 
Sadder, graver thoughts are floating, 

Shadowing what were else so fair; 


Shadowing? deepening all the meaning 
That doth stream from out his brain 

Day and night, and soar and traverse 
All the worlds of joy and pain. 


Thought must bloom, whate’er its leis re ; 
You may read it on his brow :-— 

All this time the beast is feeding, 
And the bird upon the bough ! 


—_——o————— 


WANTED A WIFE! 


If the reader of this true story wishes to be informed who I am, I can 
tell him in a very few words. I’m a poor devil without money, position, 
or prospects, and yet, I ae be allowed to say without flattering myself, 
Iam highly deserving of ali three. As long as I was young, I wasa 
spoiled child of fortune—that is to say, through the indulgence of my 
excellent father, a doctor in large practice, I gratified every wish of my 
heart. Ob, those happy university dope) om they were notsnsat 
in the lecture-room. I was always considered a lighthearted, lightheaded 
lad, and, as long as I was so, fortune granted me her sweetest smiles. 
But she is a woman, like all whose name is weakness and frailty. Now 
that Iam man. and would gladly put away childish things, I am the 
very lowest on her wheel. My father is dead, and left me nothing. 
Eight-and-twenty years of age, I am not able to calculate with certainty 
on my next day’s dinner. I have eaten my terms, it is true; but the 
road to practice is a thorny one at the best. And then there are certain 
leeches belonging to an earlier period, impertinent, dunning scoundrels, 
whom I cannot possibly make believe that ex nihilo nihil fit. 

It is equally true that I have an aunt living at Cheltenham, who is 
said to be fabulously rich. She is a widow, and childless, and I have 
some}faint recollection of her, when she came to pay usa visit, as a 
stately though somewhat capricious and haughty, dame. Unfortunately, 
we have had a quarrel, an eternal quarrel. It came about thus. About 
five years ago I took a walking tour through Wales. I was then at the 
acme of my youthful happiness. Healthy, cheerful, full of brilliant 
anticipations, I regarded the world in the rosiest colours. I wasina 
glorious temper, and yet, at the same time, I felt a toreboding that some- 
thing exquisitely pleasant was about to happen tome. Up to the present 
I had never been really in love: such feelings had only been transitory. 
In these hours of my solitary tour, surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
my heart expanded and gave way to its best feelings, earnestly longing 
for that which I still wanted to render me perfectly happy. How could 
I imagine that the object of my wishes was so close at hand ? 

While climbing a steep mountain path beneath the leafy shade of some 
majestic oaks, I became an involuntary witness of a most charming scene. 
Before me, in a grass-covered giede, whence a splendid panorama of the 

vale below could be enjoyed, I perceived a happy party of ladies and 
gentleman, and the sight had really something fairy-like about it from 
the contrast it presented to the sileat, solitary woods around me. I 
stopped as if spell-bound, bowed, spoke—I know not what—and in a very 
short time I was enjoying their merry frolics heart and soul. There were 
several elder and younger ladies present ; among the latter a young girl 
of some sixeeen years of age, who resembled a budding rose among less 
noble and precious flowers. But no, I will not describe her ; it would be 
sapoune for cold, dead words to do justice to her countless charms. 

requested and received permission to join the y for the rest of the 
day. Oh! what a day it was! Irarely quitted Lucy’s side—that was 
the dear girl’s name. We chatted, jested, and laughed together as if we 
had been acquainted for years, and the rest of the party were too liberal 
to see anything improper or dangerous :n our harmless frolics. How 
quickly the hours passed away, and ah! how soon was evening there, and 
with it the hour of separation, The ladies of the party, fatigued with 
their day’s amusement, returved to their inn, but my hopes of drinking 
deeper from the cup of bliss the next morning were most terribly 
frustrated. An accident had happened to me. While walking along the 
side of the hill, Lucy suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! what a lovely flower that 
is below there!’ kran down with lightning speed ; but, unforsunately, 
my foot slipped, and I rolled a considerable distance down the hill. 1 
bed regained my feet, and Lucy’s cry of terror at the moment of my 
all, as well as her pallid face and gentle grateful smile when I handed 
her the flower, were an abundant recompense for the fright and the slight 
pain in my foot which I at first felt. In truth, there appeared to be no- 
thing the matter ; but on walking further the pain grew more violent— 
at last even insupportable—so that with difficulty I reached the inn. All 
the remedies employed were of no avail, and during the night my foot 
swelled so, that any chance of coutinuing my journey was lost, and I 


~ could not even leave my bed. I have never seen Lucy since : before day- 


break the party quitted the house. 

A: ho can describe the misery of my situation? The bodily pain of 
which I was a martyr appeared a mere trifle; but the feelings I now 
experienced for the first time in my life agonised me. Nota word of 
love had been breathed between us, and yet my whole manner on that 
—— day had revealed it. Did Lucy return my love? Should I ever 
Th, er again? How should I live without her smile to cheer me? 

ese and a hundred other questions, with a multitude of extraordi- 
my | schemes and plans, which only the madness of a loving heart 
: e age of three-and-twenty can invent, tortured me during the eight 
~ of my confinement. Alas! my hopes were very slight! Lucy 

. passed away like a dream that leaves no trace behind. I knew not 
whence she came or whither she had gone, her name, nor her abode. She 


was in a similar state of ignorance ab ; $ 
veal this to her the next a. ce about myself. I had intended to re 









Just at this time, when I was full of my love-dreams, a letter came 
from my aunt at Cheltenham, with the strangest proposition in the world. 
The worthy lady wished to marry me. She had an adopted daughter 
whom she had brought up since the death of her parents, a pearl, a jewel, 
the ornament of her sex ; her dearest wish was to see this her favourite 
happy, and she had at the same time thought of me, whose fortune was 
equally dear to her, if [showed myself deserving ofit, that is, if I studied 
industriously, and had prospects of success at the bar. We could some 
day form a happy couple, for she would assuredly treat the good child 
as her beloved and real daughter. The last words were underlined, and 
struck my father most of all. ‘ Accept,” he said; “she’s a bird of 
Paradise '”’ “I won’t!” I replied with heart and mouth ; and, in truth, 
treated the affair with my usual levity. How could I, whose sole thought 
Lucy was at that time, think without repugnance and horror on an alli- 
ance with this orphan—this adopted daughter ? 

My over-kind aunt received from my father an apologetic letter of re- 
fusal ; from myself one that wasrather merry and humourous (I will say 
that much for I. The latter excited her utmost fury against me, and vey 
justly too. Since that time no communication has taken place between 
herself and us, and from a friend of mine at Cheltenham, who is also an 
acquaintance of my aunt, I know that the vials of her wrath against me 
are still fall. Perhaps, too, my foolish larks, with which she is sure to 
have become acquainted, have done their share in the matter. If, then, 
I could so far master my pride as to seek favour in her eyes, I should 
have reason to fear an uncourteous and abrupt refusal from her, to which 
danger and humiliation I will not expose myself. I must e’en think of 
something else. 

A shipwrecked man, as I am just at present, catches at a straw. I 
think no more of marrying Lucy. All my attempts to find her again 
have been fruitless. Still I cannot forget her. She is enshrined in the 
innermost recess of my heart, like a beloved and revered talisman, and 
surrounded by the fairest flowers of memory. To speak the trath, it isa 
matter of perfect indifference to me if and whom I marry. But I cannot 
be equally indifferent to thestorms and breakers which have cast my ship 
of life ashore, and now tear away one plank after the other. A wife 
might be the hawser to bear me safely on shore. I will try it. Daily I 
read in the papers matrimonial advertisements, in which bashful youths 
or honourable widowers desire a companion for life in this “no longer 
unusual manner,” either through “a lack of female society,” or else 
“great pressure of business.’ They are all excellent fellows, true 
phcenixes of men, generally young, well educated, sound in mind and 
limb, possessing a competency, &c. It is only surprising that they are 
so modest in their demands. Of course it is but natura! that the lady 
wanted should be young, pretty, amiable, and domestic, and that is the 
least that can be asked. More serious certainly is the inevitable men- 
tion of ‘a fortune in her own hands of from one to three thousand pounds, 
which can be secured on herself, if desired.’’ But it will always be worth 
notice, with what amiable, I may say bashful, reserve this harsh point, 
which in this naughty material world cannot be omitted, is placed at the 
very end of the advertisement, and under what flowers of eloquence it is 
usually concealed. This “no longer unusual method” I will try, or 
rather, I have already done so. 

Ihave diligently studied this branch of literature, and believe I am 
perfectly conversant with it. The chief thing is to be as careful and 
select in what one says, as in that which is left unmentioned. A wide 
and free field must be left for feminine anticipation and curiosity, so that 
they may be irresistibly attracted like the bird by the fowler’s call. I 
think I have enceeeted | in producing something super-excellent. My ad- 
vertisement lies finished and sealed up before me, and will immediately 
wing its way to the office of the Morning Post. I hope and wish the 
best success ; for only this very morning I had a pleasant visit from an 
old friend, far too closely /ié with me, who inquired in a sympathising 
manner after the state of my health, and examined my poor furniture 
with strangely-longing glances. 


A very unpleasant thing has happened at first starting in my search 
for a wife, which has quite spoiled all my anticipations. I had several 
letters to write on that day ; two of them, the one to my friend already 
mentioned at Cheltenham, the other to the newspaper, lay sealed before 
me, both exactly similar in shape and size. At the moment when I was 
going to address them I was interrupted by a visitor, and when left alone 
an hour later, I most unfortunately mistook the letters. Thus my ad- 
vertisement went to my Cheltenham friend, while the other reached the 
Post. Both were of course sent back to me. My friend, an honest, 
worthy fellow, poured forth a deluge of good-humoured satire upon me, 
but concluded thus: “Try it! you do not seem to me condemned your 
whole life long to bear the ill-humour and caprice of Dame Fortune. 
Perhaps you may be successful, and then you will be all right for life.” 

If I must speak the truth, I had an indescribable feeling of shame on 
reading this letter. So long as the secret was my own, the affair ap- 
peared to me pleasant and attractive ; but now, when a second eye had 
peered into it, it seemed to me absurd and out of taste. I had the 
greatest inclination to throw my masterpiece into the fire, and bid adieu 
to my scheme for ever. Buta glance at the penniless condition of my 
purse, at the desert of my future life, on which I could see no green or 
freshening spot, overcame my feelings of repugnance and drove me to 
act. I fancied myself a gambler who stakes his last sovereign on a 
card, to have either everything or nothing: the present stake was 
my own charming person, and so gloomy and miserable were my feelings 
at the moment, that, contrary to my usual practice, I had a very mean 
opinion of the value of the stake. I carried the advertisement myself 
to the office, and had the extraordinary gratification of seeing it the next 
day snugly ensconced between two other advertisements, one offering a 
a a dog, while the other promised the highest price for cast-off 
apparel. 

"hor a whole week I daily visited the post-office to which I had directed 
my letters, and constantly my bashful inquiry was responded to by the 
postmaster’s reply of “ Nothing !’’ With each negative my hope sank a 
degree nearer zero, and it was just verging on the freezing point, when, 
on the ninth day, it rose ten degrees through asudden change in the tem- 
perature. At last there was aletter with my initials : a gracefully folded 
billet doux—the seal, a dove with a branch of olive. My hand trembling 
with excitement treated the note rather roughly, and before quitting the 
post-office I read the following: 


“ Sir,—lI have read your advertisement in the Morning Post, and, as- 
suming the honesty of its purpose, am not indisposed to enter into cor- 
respondence with you. Come to-morrow morning at ten to Edward’s 
Hotel, where I shall expect you in No. 3. But one stipulation is abso- 
lutely necessary, namely, that I may appear at our first interview masked. 
I have most urgent reasons for this, which you will yourself approve of 
eventually.” 


No signature, no further explanation ! I was inan extraordinary state of 
excitement, which became almost insupportable during the day and night 
intervening ere the eventful moment arrived. I read the note at least a 





hundred times. The handwriting was elegant and ladylike: the scent of 
the paper, the emblem on the seal, seemed to promise happiness. But 





the stipulation, so absolutely necessary? Why masked? A nervous 
shudder and cold fit came over me. If she was young and beautiful, 
why then wear a mask? In my rather extensive practice I knew no in- 
stance in which young and pretty women had the courage to conceal the 
sunshine of their countenance behind an envious cloud. And if old and 
ugly ? I was certainly disposed to make some concessions on these 
two chief points. If she was rich, very rich—that is, if there was a cool 
thousand, say, to represent each year of her life, then it certainly ap- 
peared reasonable to close one’s eye to a few — more or less as well 
as to any lines in the face and form which deviated in a slight measure 
from the line of beauty. But that could —7 to a certain limit. 
Thirty years I would put up with, no more. ile thinking of this, I 
still felt the before-mentioned shudder. I have assuredly the highest 
respect for the fuir sex when they @ certain age, and no one can be 
more willing to recognise the merits and dignity of a matron; but the 
thought of such a one as my wife, to have the June of my life frost- 
bitten by such a January—no, that is past a joke. 

But all my thinking, fancying, and planning over the letter were of 
no further service than to make the hours slip away more rapidly. No 
one can be angry with me for saying that on this morning I paid more 
than usual attention to my toilette. My glass told me many flattering 
things when I turned a last inquiring glance upon it. The light inde- 
scribable traces which the stormy season of youth had left upon my face 
disappeared entirely beneath my practised hand, and I could with some 
degree of confidence meet a lady who, as I now felt assured, had not as- 
sumed a mask lest she might annihilate a poor mortal by the divine 
brilliancy of her beauty. A few moments after ten I stood before the 
mysterious door, on the other side of which I should be either unmeasur- 
ably happy, or make myself unspeakably ridiculous. 

A gentle ‘‘ Come in,” in harmony with my gentle tap, opened the door 
tome. I entered a richly and elegantly furnished room, indubitably one 
of the best in the hotel. That wasa good sign. From the window a fe- 
male form advanced to meet me. I could only distinguish her height 
nothing more. Her face was hidden by a velvet mask, her head covered 
by a veil ; from her shoulders downwards fell a wide silk dress, which 
completely concealed her shape. It was absolutely impossible for my 
generally sharp _ in such matters to form the slightest idea as to age 
and figure. In addition, there was no time for observation : the moment 
for speaking had arrived. But what to say? In my whole life I never 
felt in such a state of embarrassment. My insinuating manner, generally 
so successful with the fair sex, utterly deserted me. I knew nothi 
better to do than fo lead the lady to a sofa, with a grace which w 
have done honour to a dancing-master, and then placing myself on a 
chair bofore*her, I at last stuttered, rather absurdly, I must allow: 

“T received your kind note, which procured me this happy interview.” 

“‘ What have you to to say to me?” was whispered gently and timidly 
from beneath the mask. But though the voice was so subdued, my sharp 
= gama ear immediately perceived that it wanted the freshness of 
youth. 

‘* Madame, I am in such circumstances, and have reached that time of 
life when it is not desirable to live alone,” 

“You, therefore, want a companion. But you must confess you have 
chosen an unusual method for finding one.”’ 

‘Not so very unusual,” I replied, with the consciousness of returning 
courage. ‘In all the public papers there are repeated notices like the 
one which procured me the happiness of this meeting. And if report may 
be believed, those are generally the happiest marriages which are formed 
without any previous acquaintance and through a pleasant accident.” 

“ Still, sir, there must be some special reason why a person should trast 
to accident in such an important step as marriage. May I be permitted 
to ym induced you to look for a wife in this way, however usual it 
may 

No question could be more unpleasant or unexpected. In my adver- 
tisement I had artistically veiled this point in a mystical obscurity, and 
it will be remembered how much I based my hopes on thisclever silence, 
which I trusted would excite female euriosity. And now an importunate 
hand tried roughly to raise this veil. What should I say?—the truth? 
But with what face could I confess that only the most terrible embarrase- 
ments had forced me to take this step? Would not all the charming il- 
lusions, beneath which I desired to conceal my reasons, be dissipated im- 
mediately by the coarsest, most vulgar prose? I must consequently try 
to escape by some side-path. ‘ May I reply by asking,” I said, “ what 
induced you to grant me this interview ?”’ 

“We will! speak of that me are she answered very calmly. “ We 
must naturally become acquainted with each other, and by all the rules 
of society it is your place to a our confidences. I cannot conceal 
from you that it seems to me almost inexplicable why you seek a wife 
through the papers.” 

‘** Why do you think so?”’ 

“ Are you astonished at it? Why,such a young, and may I be allowed 
to add, elegant man.” I bowed with a pleasant smile. 

“In addition, your manners can only have been acquired in the most 
select circles. I am quite certain that it was not ‘the paucity of your 
lady acquaintances’ which caused you to take this step.” 

ad the matter not been so confoundedly serious, I must have laughed 
at these words. Good Heavens! it had been constantly my misfortune 
that I had known too many of the sex. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, assuming a jocular tone, “I cannot complain 
in that respect. Butdo you consider it so strange that a man may know 
many ladies, and yet not find one of them with whom he would venture 
to spend his whole life ?”’ 

‘“ Perhaps you have never meant it or tried seriously. Or, as I would 
most be inclined to fancy, you have not the time for it. You area much 
occupied, active man. Your hours are precious; you do not wish to 
waste them in long searching and selecting. Am I right?” 

I would have given canes at this moment to see the lady’s face. I 
could not in any way judge from her calm, regular tone, whether she 
was making a fool of me or speaking seriously. But however it might 
be, satire or seriousness, both were equally unpleasant tome. I found 
myself exposed to the purgatory of an examination to which my “ great 
go”’ had been child’s play. 

“T like,’ she continued, as I did not immediately reply, “men of 
activity. Hence I shall be excessively pleased, and my respect for you 
be increesed, if I hear from you that you have an honourable, even if 
slender, mode of life. At any rate, you owe it to me to tell me this, ere 
we can proceed to the chief point of our interview.” 

What evil demon was hidden behind this mask? She attacked the 
most susceptible spots with a calmness which was too natural to be 
studied and too pointed to be quite purposeless. I felt like a new pa- 
tient at a bydropathic establishment over whom a bucket of water is 
every moment poured. StillI plucked up a heart, and answered boldly, 

“‘T have studied the law.” 

“ Have you any official appointment ?’’ 

“No; Iam still a barrister without much practice.” For all in the 
world I could not have uttered the word “ briefless.”” But she released 
me from my anxiety, and said, with an incomparable naiveness : 

“Then, in fact, you are a briefless barrister. That is certainly bad ; 
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but still such a person may become lord chancellor, if he possesses talents, 
ind , and a little money,” she added, with an almost satirical inflec- 
tion of her voice. 

The last word was the most reasonable she had yet uttered. My al- 
most frozen hopes were slightly revived, and I listened with a deep 
breath of satisfaction to the following words: 

“Oome, sir,” she said, good-humouredly, “let us be candid to each 
other. Why are we attempting mutual deception? I think I see it all 
clearly. You are looking for a wife who has money.” 

“Not that alone,” I cried quickly, and felt that all the blood in my 
body flew to my cheeks. 

“Still, that’s the main point. Confess it would not have occurred to 
ou to select ‘this no lenger uncommon’ method, unless you were seek- 
ng a handsome fortune; and at the same time—as the two cannot be 

separated—a wife.” 

“Oh, you are severe—very severe.”’ 

“Only true,” she replied, calmly. “And now, sir, we have reached 
the point where we can begin our bargaining. I possess fortune. Come, 
now, what price do you set on yourself? But no, that would be really 
an impertinent question. How much do you fancy you require to make 
you comfortable for life ?”’ ; 

I cannot deny that the rather sarcastic tone which I fancied I caught 
in these words, horribly annoyed me. The blood poured to my heart, 
and, rising from my chair and feeling for my hat, I said, very r pore | : 

“Tt would be perhaps better, madam, for us to break off our negotia- 
tion. All that you have said up to the present appears to me strange, 
and does not please me. I am by no means certain whether you are jest- 
ing with me or speaking seriously. Were the former the case, you have 
quiet mistaken me. This step of mine, I confess, was induced by a harsh 
neeessity, but, nevertheless, was honourably and seriously meant. If 
that is not recognised, I shall not say another word, but take my 
leave.” 

“No! stop, I beg you,’ she replied quickly, and gently pulled me 
down again on my chair. ‘“ We have not yet come to the main point. 
You mentioned a Lesh necessity. It is certainly hard for a young man 
like yourself, young, ambitious, ard full of hope, to sigh beneath the 
yoke of depressing cares and embarrassment. possese, as I said, the 
magic staff by which to dispel them at once. What do you say to thirty 
thousand pounds?” 

Thirty thousand pounds! I started. as if a cannon had been fired close 
to my ear, at hearing this immense fortune stated. I probably cut a 
very absurd face, for the lady continued : 

“ Pray do not doubt the truth of my words. I am ready to give you, 
presently, every possible proof of my circumstances. You will perhaps 
convince yourself that I have spoken somewhat under the truth.” 

«But, gracious Heavens!’ I cried, “ thirty thousand pounds are a for- 
tane which would bring as many men to your feet. Why seek a husband 
in this manner, when you could have a free choice among the best and 
most distinguished ?” ' 

“You had your reasons—cannot I also have mine?’’ she whispered, 
very gently and bashfully. 

Ah! I guessed her reasons only too correctly! What a monster must 
she be, when even thirty thousand pounds were not able to endow her 
pes ye and beauty! But though I felt in a complete whirl, I forced 
myself to say with pretended calmness : “I fancy I can guess your rea- 
sens, madam. May I express my sentiments?”’ 

“Speak, sir. It is of no avail making any mystery of what must be 
at the next moment revealed.” 

“ You desired,” I continued, “to be masked at our first interview. 
Perhaps you distrust your beauty!” 

“My beauty? Oh, sir, do not force me to a painful confession. I am 
not handsome.’’ She uttered this with asigh which expressed more than 
did her words. 

“ No one can be judge in his own cause. There is a beauty which is 
not found in the features, but in the mind, and which impresses the sig- 
net of its divine origin and nobility on the least beautiful countenance. 
Why will you not leave the verdict to me, by removing this envious mask 
from your features ?” 

“No, no; I cannot,” was her reply, in a most decided tone. “You 
will not see my face till all is decided between us, either yes or no. 
What you said about beauty could be true—if I was young.” 

“* Not young, then?” I asked, in an almost doleful tone, for the sake 
of saying something. 

‘No, sir; the days of my youth appear to me like a dream.” 

“In this instance, too, persons’ views are very different,’ I replied, 
eagerly. ‘‘ What you call ‘not young’ is, perhaps, only a desided, ma- 
tured, and staid age, when solid and valuable qualities are @#rich com- 
pensation for the transitory and always doubtful charms of youth.” It 
can be seen from this answer what deep root the thirty thousand pounds 
had taken in my mind, and how I was determined to defend them @ 
outrance. 

“ What do you call a ripe and matured age?” she asked, so gently 
that I could scarcely distinguish it. 

I hesitated for a moment ere I answered—‘ I haye known most amia- 
ble ladies, who had reached the middle period of life, between thirty and 

” 


A loud “Ah!” of pain reached my ear, and I cannot deny that this 
‘* Ah!’ gave me a shivering fit. 

‘* I will not deceive you,’’ the lady whispered, in a tone of unspeaka- 
ble embarrassment and shame ; “double the thirty, and then you have 


Had a flash of lightning separated us, I could not have been more 
startled. ‘“ What—sixty ?” I cried, as I started up. 
“ Yes, sir, sixty summers have I already seen; and when I tell you 
that I am a widow, you will know enough to decide either for or against 
” 


“ Yes, I know enough,” I said, bitterly, “‘to see that my foolish step 
has caused us a most painful scene. It will be best to come to a speedy 
decision. I am afraid, Madam, that the inequality of our years will form 
an impassable barrier between us. As we fortunately are unacquainted 
with our mutual means and circumstances, we can part, and forget all 
that is past.” 

“ Not so, sir,” she said, earnestly and firmly. “Iam by no means 
d to let you off so easily. You have induced me to take this 
fe step, which must compromise me both in your eyes and my own. 
I have a right to demand that you should decide in this affair, which is 
mine as well, not with passionate haste, but after calmreflection. I will 
give you till to-morrow at this time, when I shall expect your final de- 
cision.’ 

“ And if it is in the, negative ?” 

“Then I shall be content. You willcome, then? Iask your promise, 
that you will come.” 

+ On my honour,” I said, as [ rashed away. 

No, it would be impossible to form an idea of my feelings and! temper 
when I found myself once again in the open air. I could have laughed 
and, at the same time, vexed myself to death. Why should I deny that 
the thirty thousand pounds had exercised a potent charm upon me? 
That exceeded my highest aims and boldest expectations. All my cares 
and troubles would be at once removed, and my most high-soaring wishes 
and plans fulfilled. But on the other side, the charming widow of sixty ! 
I mentally pictured pone marching by the side of the dear, hobbling, 
old woman, saw the glances ot my friends and acquaintances directed 
sarcastically upon me ; heard their jests and jibes, which wounded me 
like poisoned darts. Impossible! impossible! But to do myself justice, 
something better than vanity was stirring within me. I found it utterly 
incompatible with my notions of honour to make such a bargain. And 
what else would it be than a disgraceful bargain, if I gave up myself, my 
youth, to an old widow, for dirty pelf, with the certainty that we should 
both be wretched? In truth, it cost me no great struggle to remain true 
to my previous determination, and firm as a rock, I proceeded at the ap- 
pointed hour to the hotel. I found the lady in the same room, and 
masked as she had been the day before. 

“‘ Madam,”’ I said reverentially to her, ‘I have in the first place to 
offer my most humble apologies for placing you in such a cruel position 
through my inconsiderate conduct. I know not what induced you to en- 
ter into negotiation with me in consequence of my advertisement. But, 
whatever was the cause, I beg you earnestly to give up every thought of 
a union between us. We could not be happy. My conscience and my 
honour forbid me offering you my hand, or accepting yours. The ine- 
quality in our ages is too considerable, and your fortune too large, for 
any one else to imagine that any but the dirtiest motives impelled me to 

uch a step, And so let us part.” 
Is that your last firm determination?” was asked in a low, scarcely 
~»: ible voice. 
Myirrevocable decision,” I replied, firmly. 
Well then, there is no danger in my taking off my mask.” 
With these words, uttered rapidly and merrily, the lady tore off her 


Good heavens! what did I see! a youthful countenance! and a second 
caused me to exclaim, “ Lucy, Lucy!” : 





It was my fair unknown: more beaatifal and blooming than ever my 
m9 pictared her. I was about to rush towards her. 

‘+ Keep back, sir !’’ she cried, in her clear silvery voice and with spark- 
ling eyes ; “ you have rejected my hand.”’ 

“Not you, Lucy, not you! No,I have not been guilty of such treason 
to youth, beauty, and love.” 

At this moment a door opened, and another voice was heard : 

“ Good gracious! what is the matter?” 

I looked round. A fresh surprise, fresh astonishment—my aunt stood 
by propria person before me! I was motionless as if I saw a ghost be- 
ore me. 

“ Eh, eh!” she said, scolding good-humouredly, “it’s you, nephew? 
What have you to do with my daughter?” 

The scales fell from my eyes. 

“Oh! now all is clear!” I shouted. “You—you were the good kind 
widow, who led me yesterday to hepe I should possess your hand ?” 

“ Yes, you young rascal, you rejected me point-blank. Get out of 
my sight.” 

cf No, aunt, here is a magnet which irresistibly attracts me. Then 
Lucy, my Lucy, is your adopted daughter ?”’ 

“Your Lucy! you are mad, my boy. You rejected her five years 
ago.” 

“Oh, why do you remind me of it? Who could imagine that the 
Lucy of the Welsh mountains and the Cheltenham orphan were one and 
the same person? If I answered then impertinently and negatively, was 
it not through my excessive love for her? You should not reproach, 
but rather praise me for it.’’ 

“ And reward you in the bargain with this angel’s hand? that’s what 
you mean, you young rascal ?” 

“I dare to hope it, dearest aunt,” I replied, in the most caressing tone 
I could assume. “ Oh, surely, when you answered my advertisement it 
was with the purpose of bringing us together.” 

“ Well, you cannot be so mad as to fancy I didso on my own account.” 

“ But, my dear aunt, it was a dangerous experiment. What a fearful 
trial you ex me to ; only think of thirty thousand pounds! If I 
could have blinded myself and taken your richly — hand ?”’ 

“ Then you would have had neither myself nor Lucy, but a very seri- 
ous lecture, which would have put an end to all your wishes of getting 
a wife in that way.” 

“ You see, then, that I am not so bad as you fancied.” 

‘* T do not think so, or else we should, most assuredly, not have come. 
Thank your friend Watson, in Cheltenham, who has long been your most 
zealous advocate. Through him I know that you have been guilty of 
levity, but never of deliberate crime, and that you had made up your 
mind to settle down and be respectable. Through him, too, I learned 
your precious matrimonial project. 

“Oh! how glad }I am at the mistake in the letters, which at first 
caused me so much shame and annoyance.” 

“ Certainly ; it was the happiest mistake you ever made in your life 
By your friend’s persuasion this plan was formed and carried out.” . 

“ But dearest Lucy”—and I turned affectionately towards her—‘ did 
you know that you would meet your chance friend of Wales here?” 

‘“* Yes, I knew it,” she said, in charming confusion, and blushing to 
the very roots of her hair. 

“ But how was that possible? I do not remember telling you my name.”’ 

“‘ Your friend helped you here too,” my auntexplained. ‘“ He told us 
of your adventure, without the least idea that Lucy was so intimately 
connected with it. As she displayed the greatest emotion during the 
story, I enquired further, and she revealed to me that she must be the 
young lady who left such a deep impression on your heart.” 

“Then you must know, too,’’ I said, fervently, ‘ that I was rendered 
most wretched by losing her; that I never forgot her, have ever loved 
her—yes, loved her to this hour. Lucy, dare I hope the same from you ?”’ 

I needed not to wait for an answer. Her beaming eye, her face suf- 
fused with blushes, said more than a thousand words would have done. 
What she might have replied was lost in the first kiss which I ventured 
to imprint on her pouting lips.” 


THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS. 


In a line with the south transept of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, at 
Boulogne, runs a little street—the Street of the Chateau. Whoever 
looks at the second house on the left in passing up the street from the 
cathedral, may observe, over its picturesque doorway, the outline of a 
dark block of marble, upon which is to be read by good eyes, an inscrip- 
tion in Roman capita!s that have lost much of their distinctness. ‘‘ Here 
died the Author of Gil Blas, in seventeen hundred and forty-seven.” Le 
Sage has, I believe, no other monument of stone, and he owes this to the 
enthusiasm of what might be thought an odd set of admirers, namely, 
the Boulogne Agricultural Society ; but the most intelligent gentlemen 
of the department are, in fact, enrolled in this patriotic association, and 
papers on literary subjects are read, and poems recited, at some of its 
meetings. 

Not only stone-masons, but even biographers have been too little con- 
cerned with Monsieur Alain-Réné Le Sage. He was an only son. His 
father was a country lawyer, and a rich man according to provin- 
cial ideas of wealth. Alain-Réné was born in the year sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, at Sarzeau, a little town in the peninsula of Rhuys, 
four leagues from Vannes. When he was nine years old he lost his mo- 
ther. When he was fourteen years old he lost his father. He passed 
then under the guardianship of an uncle, who lost for him his inherit- 
ance. The son of an educated man, he received liberal instruction,— 
that is to say, he was sent to a school established by the Jesuits at Van- 
nes,—and he was a quick pupil. Of his life during the first years of or- 
phanhood no record remains; but it was probably through, the good 
offices of his father’s friends that he obtained employment upon the col- 
lection of the customs in Bretagne. He either abandoned that employ- 
ment or was dismissed from it. The pure tone of his character makes it 
likely that he forsook the calling as offensive to the generosity of youth 
and inconsistent with his nobler aspirations. Certainly he left it with a 
full knowledge of the general character of the class of men—farmers of 
revenue—under whom he served, and the disgust that he felt towards 
them stuck by him throughout his life. 

Thus it happened that, at the age of twenty-four, Le Sage travelled 
to Paris, meaning there to graduate at the university, and to find, if he 
could, new means of livelihood. He was a handsome and agreeable 
young fellow, remarkable for his wit and good taste in literature, by 
which he was not without hope that he might get a living. He won 
quickly the good graces of the ladies whom he met. One lady of quality, 
it is said, made him an offer of her hand and fortune; but he scorned 
selfishness in marriage; and, having quietly fallen in love with Marie- 


Elizabeth Hudyard, a tradesman’s daughter—who had, like himself, more 


, treasure in the heart than in the pocket—he made her his wife when he 


was a few months more than twenty-six years old. 

Remaining true to literature, he was advised to translate the Letters 
of Aristenetes. His friend, Monsieur Danchet, being made professor of 
rhetoric at Chartres, promised his influence to get them printed there. 
The translation was accordingly made, and publithed, as it appears, at 
Rotterdam. The world, however, took but very little notice of it. Young 
Le Sage had obtained for himself a status as an advocate before the 
Court of Parliament, when he married and settled in Paris. Though, 
in want of money, and apt at making friends who could have put him 
on the road to loaves and fishes, he had a spirit above begging, and be- 
sieged no man with solicitation. Even while living in discomfort, he 
refused to sell his independence to the Marshal de Villeroi: and a little 
employment that, after a time, came to him he abandoned as soon as he 
felt it possible to live by devoting himself wholly to literary work. The 
difficult first step in the career of a man of letters was made easier to 
Le Sage by the Abbé de Lionne, a passionate admirer of Spanish litera- 
ture, who taught Le Sage the language out of which his pleasures were 
derived ; and, by presenting him with a moderate annuity, enabled him 
to employ this acquisition to advantage. Le Sage then commenced in 
good earnest his career of authorship, by working on the dramatic stores 
of Spain, whereof few grains had then been scattered among readers 
north of the Pyrenees. Translations, or imitations, of some of the best 
comedies of Lope de Vega, Calderon, and others, were published by him 
or performed at the Théatre Frangais, with limited success. A more fa- 
vourable reception did not greet the appearance of two small volumes, 
comprising his version of Avellaneda’s continuation of Don Quixote. 

Following, in spite’ of discouragement, the course on which he had em- 
barked, he brought out, in seventeen hundred and seven, his famous 
Diable Boiteux. Towhat extent Le Sage is indebted, in this production, 
to Velez, from whom, avowedly, the idea is taken, he has himself stated, 
in his dedication to the Spanish author of the enlarged edition of seven- 
teen hundred and twenty-six. The success of the Diable Boiteux was 
prodigious. So eager was the demand for it, that, we are told, two young 
gallants of the court happening to enter the publisher’s shop to purchase 
copies when (of the second edition) only one remained on hand, were 
hardly prevented from deciding the question which of them should have 


it by aduel. Such extreme popularity was owing, not to the merit of 
the work only, but also to the introduction into it of many picquant 
anecdotes and lively satires upon living personages. A 

Le Sage had presented to the Théatre Frangais a comedy in one act, 
with the title of the Presents,—Les Etrennes—to be performed on a | 
of New Year’s gifts, the first of January seventeen bundred and six. It 
was a work begotten of bis experience among the farmers of revenue, 
and was designed, in a spirit of righteous indignation, to inflict public 
chastisement upon them for their villanous extortions. The piece was 
refused. Le Sage was, however, very much in earnest. He took it back ; 
and, instead of cutting down or moilifying the expression of his scorn, 
he extended it into a five-act comedy, and called it after its hero, Tur- 
caret. This change was very far from removing his difficulties. The 
class attaeked was powerful, and it resorted to ali possible expedients te 
escape a public flogging. But, while the stage was denied to him, Le 
Sage could nevertheless secure a certain degree of publicity and in- 
fluential advocates for his work by reading it in some of those brilliant 
Parisian coteries the titled members of which were by no means backward 
in assistance to a satirist fighting against wealthy parvenus; who were 
presumptuous and despicable in their eyes. Le Sage wrote out of a no- 
ble spirit, and such patrons applauded what he wrote out of a mean 
spirit. But the man of letters was no servant to their pride. The Prin- 
cess de Bouillon appointed a day for the reading of Turcaret, and con- 
descended to permit the favoured author to fix the hour of attendance 
most convenient to himself. Le Sage happened by a rare chance to be 
engaged, on the appointed day, as advocate in a cause before the court 
of parliament. This business detained him; and, when he did at last 
reach the Priacess’s hotel, he found the aristocratic circle in a flutter of 
affront. He related, with much earnest apology, the cause of the delay. 
His apology was haughtily received. No reason, the Princess said, cou 
justify the impropriety of keeping such a dignified assembly so long 
waiting. ‘ Madame,” replied Le Sage, ‘I have been the cause of your 
highness’s losing an hour. I will now be the means of your regaining it.” 
With a profound bow he retired. The Princess endeavoured to detain 
him ; some of the company ran after him to bring him back. In vain : 
Le Sage never again entered the hotel of the Princess de Bouillon. 

Le Sage’s manly feeling was shown about the same time in another 
way. A hundred thousand francs were offered him by the farmers of 
revenue for the suppression of his play. Poor as be was, he scorned the 
bribe. The culprits redoubled their intrigues, and it required an express 
order from the Dauphin, before the actors of the Théatre Frangais could 
be persuaded to put Turcaret upon the stage; and, on the evening of 
Valentine’s day seventeen hundred and nine, its first performance took 
place ; Le Sage being then a little more than forty years of age. The 
success of Turcaret was perfect; yet it at first enjoyed a run of only 
seven nights. The extraordinary cold, which had kept theatres closed 
during the previous winter months, still continued to be excessive in 
February. At the same time the efforts of the party satirised to stop 
the comedy in its career, were of course incessant. Its representation 
was, however, subsequently resumed ; and it is to this day a stock-piece 
at French theatres. 

A second play, entitled the Tontine, having been ill-received by the 
actors, the author broke off with them, renounced for a time all connee- 
tion with the stage, and engaged in a task honourable to his friendship. 
His friend Petis de la Croix, then employed upon bis translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights, needed the assistance of a more expert pen 
than his own in preparation of the work for press ; and one or two of the 
best years of Le Sage’s life were spent in the revision of this translation. 
Meantime a war of rival interests had risen among the comedians, which 
opened the way for the lucrative exereise of his peculiar talent, the union 
of pungent satire with the airy fan demanded in the lighter preductions 
of the French stage. Besides the two great theatres of Paris, certain 
“ minors” were allowed to be open during two seasons of the year, in the 
ancient fairs of Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent. Only marionnettes 
were, at first, the performers ; and when in sixteen hundred and ninety, 
an attempt was made to introduce a troop of children of both sexes, the 
company of the Théatre Frangais, who had one of two shares in the ex- 
clusive privilege of speaking the native language upon a dramatic stage, 
ordered the usurping show to be pulleddown. The Italian company— 
which had not long before been relieved from the general prohibition to 
use the French tongue, and enjoyed the other halfshare in the monopoly 
—made in the year sixteen hundred and ninety-seven an unfortunate use 
of their privilege. It announced a comedy for representation under the 
title of The False Prude. The court discovered in those words a libel 
upon Madame de Maintenon, and banished the Italians from the country. 
ne of the performances of the fair affected then to step into 
the vacant place, assumed the character of the Italians’ successors, and 
played fragments of Italian farces. These exhibitions proved attractive 
and the French comedians obtained an order from the judges, forbidding 
their rivals to represent any comedy whatever by means of dialogae. 
The innovators thereupon abstained from comedies, and confined their 
performances to single scenes. These likewise were probibited. Taking 
advantage of the literal sense of the word “ dialogue,” they bad, next 
recourse to scenes in monologue. At first only one actor spoke, and the 
rest expressed themselves by signs. Then came an improved form of 
monologue ; the actor who had spoken retreated bebind the scenes, while 
the other, who remained, spoke in his turn, and in turn retreated, in order 
again to give place upon the stage to the first. Sometimes the speaking 
was all done behind the scenes ; and sometimes the one actor who spoke 
before the public repeated aloud what the others whispered tohim. The 
ingenuity of these contrivances to elude the vexatious pursuit of the 
law, gave zest to the performances, and the people thronged to the spec- 
tacles of the fair. 

The next step of the dramatic warriors was to purchase from the direc- 
tors of the Royal Academy of Music, to whom it was understood legally 
to belong, the privilege of singing. But, when they attempted to make 
use of this privilege, they found their theatre invaded by a strong body 
of the police, sent by order of the jadgee and, under the protection of 
these authorities the carpenter of the Théatre Francais and his assistants 
proceeded to a second demolition of the building. This work had already 
begun, when an officer made his appearance with a command from the 
court, bearing date the same day, which overruled the decree of the 
judges. The proprietors instantly set about the repairing of what little 
mischief had been done ; next morning the play-bills were placarded just 
as usual, and in the evening the house overflowed. Again, however, 
their theatre was destroyed, and that completely, even to the burning of 
its fragments ; but again it was rebuilt. 

To prevent the recurrence of these ruinous attacks, the actors of the 
fair at last determined to confine their performance to dumb show. 
Among other pieces represented in this manner was one called the Chicks 
of Leda ; a ludicrous parody of the Tyndarides of Danchet. The company 
ef the Théatre Frangais had by this time come to be familiarly known as 
the Romans ; and the success of the Chicks of Leda, as well as of many 
similar pieces, was eneured by the energy with which the Romans were 
burlesqued and mimicked by their opponents. Each noble Roman was 
at once to be recognised—not only by caricatures of the characters in 
which he commonly eae but by the imitation of his peculiar ges- 
tures and the tones of his voiee. In order to accomplish the last object 
without breaking the rule of dumbness, the comedians of the fair pre- 
nounced in solemn tragic tones a succession of syllables without sense or 
meaning, but arranged in senorous Alexandrine mouthfals. 

A further improvement : the aetors came upon the stage each furnished 
with a roll of bills, on which were printed in large characters the names 
of their parts, with the most necessary of the words that they must be 
supposed to speak. On coming to the point at which the matter inscrib- 
ed on any particular bill was required—the whole roll having previously 
put in order—he unrolled and displayed it, and then slipped it to the 
back. At first the placards were in prose ; afterwards, couplets adapted 
to well-known airs were written on them. The orchestra played the air ; 
persons hired for the purpose and posted in different parts of the pit, sang 
the words ; the public itself supplied the chorus. By meansofa further con- 
trivance the performers were relieved from the inconvenience of earry- 
ing 80 many paper bilis: little boys, dressed as Cupids, were suspended 
by machinery from the roof: and, supporting the rolls between them, 
unfolded and displayed them at the proper times. 

Although Le Sage, in the prologue to Turcaret, had pointed some 
satirical strokes against the performers of the fair, he now sympathised 
with them to the extent of setting about some compositions suited to 
their new school of art-—tbe opera of hand-bille. 

The first pieces composed by him for this purpose were represented by 
means of bills, and the words were wholly sung. A few sentences of 
prose were, by degrees, interspersed among the couplets. At length, 
their confidence increasing with their strength, the two companies of the 
fair ventured to aseume the title of Opéra Comique. The accession of 
Le Sage was thus the means of introducing consistency, and something 
of the appearance and polish of art, into the homely beginnings of the 
Erench comic opera, or what is now called comédie vaudeville. Neither 
the deplorable state of public affairs in France, the higher interests of 





other departments of literature and art, nor the intrigues of the court 
and church, prevented the public attention from being profoundly occu- 
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rogress of the war between the privileged company, the 
regulars, and the guerillas of the fair. Law and authority being at every 

Sat defeated or eluded by the fair men, the belligerents on both sides 

et law alone, and confined their efforts to the use of pun and satire, 
ridicule and personation. In seventeen hundred and sixteen, the Italian 
company was recalled and entered into an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with the Théatre Francais; but the allied troupes were worsted. 
Parody, the chief weapon of the fair, was too strong for prerogative : the 
dexterous pointing of Le Sage’s pieces had the effect of silencing the 
batteries of the allies. The Duchess of Orleans, wife of the Regent, being 
determined to witness the representation of the Princess of Carisma, one of 
Le Sage’s most popular vaudevilles, it was ordered to be performed at 
the Palais Royal. The Regent was present at the entertainment, and 
the triumph of the comic opera was perfect, The records of the French 
stage enumerate one hundred and one pieces, wholly or in part composed 
by Le Sage, and performed by the companies of the comic opera. __ 

In the midst, however, of those less worthy occupations—which, 
through a long series of years, were the means of keeping alive the fire 
upon his hearth—Le Sage did not forget the higher claims of literature. 
Of Gil Blas—that world’s romance—two volumes were published in 
seventeen hundred and fifteen, their author’s age then being forty-seven; 
and a third was issued nine years afterwards, The fourth and final 
volume, was delayed until eleven years after the third had appeared. 
This work placed Le Sage, at once and for all time, in the rank of a 
European classic. Its contemporary reputation may have been owing in 
a measure, to the skilfully interwoven anecdotes and allusions, then more 
intensely relished, because better understood, than they can now be by 
ourselves. But the truth of its lively pictures of human nature will for 
ever satisfy the wits of the experienced, and their variety will never cease 
to charm the fancies of the young. The creator of its class, it has been 
followed by a thousand imitations. : 

A notion was long current, and is perhaps not yet quite exploded, 
that Gil Blas is itself an imitation. Voltaire asserted that it was trans- 
lated or stolen from the Spanish of Vincent Espinel ; and, more recent- 
ly, the charge was repeated, in another form, by a Spanish Jesuit named 
Isla. A translation of the work by this person was published at Madrid 
in eighteen hundred and five, under the title of Gil Blas Restored to his 
Country. He asserts that Gil Blas was composed in the Spanish lan- 
guage, during the ministry of the Duke of Olivarez (sixteen hundred and 
thirty-five), that the work was denounced to the government as con- 
taining dangerous revelations regarding the secrets of the court, and 
the manuscript seized. The unnamed author, escaping into France, 
there, it is said, died, leaving a copy of his manuscript, which he had 
concealed and taken with him ; this fell into the hands of Le Sage, and 
was by him enlarged, and otherwise adapted to his purpose, in the 
same way as he bad adapted previously the work of Velez. This story 
refutes itself, because Isla confirmed it with the assertion that the origi- 
nal MS. was still in the Escurial. The Comte de Neuchateaux, ina dis- 
sertution read before the French Academy, in eighteen hundred and 
eighteen, and prefixed to the edition of Gil Blas published the year 
following by Didot, has answered both Voltaire’s assertions and the 
Spaniard’s. He proves that the Life of the Squire Obregon, the work 
named by Voltaire, as the original from which Le Sage copied, bears 
no resemblance to Gil Blas, either in subject, form, or style. Proceed- 
ing then to deal with Isla, he overthrows the Jesuit’s assertion, by show- 
ing that if, as he pretends, the original work was accessible in Spanish, 
he ought to have published that work with all the evidences of its authen- 
ticity ; instead of translating Gil Blas into Spanish out of French. 

Le Sage published many other works—some original, others transla- 
tions or imitations. Among the latter, besides those already particula- 
rised, are Roland the Lover, from Boiardo, and the Adventures of Guz- 
man d’Alfarache, from the Spanish of Alleman. He was the first to 
naturalise Alleman’s amusing tale in France, though not its first, or 
even its second, translator into the language of thatcountry. His in- 
dustry appears to have increased with his years. The Bachelor of Sala- 
manca was his last and his own favourite fiction; and, at the close of 
his literary life—which did not take place till seventeen hundred and 
forty-three—when he had reached the age of seventy-five, he published 
his Miscellany of sallies of wit and the most striking historic incidents. 

Le Sage was no less fitted to shine in society than to excel in litera- 
ture, but he lived after his marriage an exceedingly domestic life. His 
family consisted of three sons and an only daughter. Two of the sons, 
the eldest, Réné André, and the youngest Francois Antoine, occasioned 
their father no little pain by choosing the stage for their profession. 
Réné André, whom he had intended for the law, rose to a high se 
tion as an actor, under the name of Montmenil. His style Was the 
quiet natural, and unaffected. Frangois Antoine was incited by his 
brother’s success to an unsuccessful imitation. Le Sage had for some 
time ceased to admit Montmenil to his presence, when, by the pious 
Management of the second son, Julien Frangois, who had gone into the 
church, he was persuaded to witness, at the [héatre Frangais, the per- 
formance of his own Turcaret. Le Sage appreciated his sou’s talent and 
forgave him for following its bent. Father and son had, both of them, 
good hearts, and Montmenil effaced the remembrance of his early diso- 
bedience by conduct the most filial and submissive. He became 
the old man’s pride and his constant companion; a support and an 
honour to the family. When his duties at the theatre prevented Mont- 
menil from passing his evenings at his father’s house, Le Sage, depriv- 
ed of the chief delight at home, was accustomed to adjourn to a neigh- 
bouring café. He had, even in youth, been affected with symptoms of 
deafness, which increased with his years, but his natural gaiety was not 
lessened. His conversation abounding with wit, anecdote, and shrewd 
observation, and showa to the best advantage by a manly and various 
elocution, was heard always with delight. The picture of the author of 
Gil Blas, advanced in life, surrounded by a throng of youthful admirers, 
the more distant mounted on chairs and tables, in order to catch every 
word of his diseourse, recals what we may have heard of our own glorious 
Joho Dryden at the coffee-house. 

Montmenil’s death, in seventeen hundred and forty-three, was a blow 
from which Le Sage never recovered. Paris became insupportable, and 
he retired with his wife and daughter to the house at Boulogne, which 
his second son inhabited in quality of canon of the cathedral. This son 
(Julien Frangois)—remarkable for a strong personal resemblance to 
Montmenil—was an admirable man ; a wit, and an admirable reader. The 
Comte de Tressan, commandant of the Boulonnais, seconded the atten- 
tions of the family ; and from him we derive the few surviving anec- 
dotes of the last years of Le Sage’s life. They seem to have passed 
heavily enough. The finely-strung nervous system of the author of Gil 
Blas, like that of some other great writers, had lost its tone from too con- 
tinued tension. He is said at last to have existed only by help of the 
gun. From daybreak until noon his faculties grew more and more live- 
ly. From noon till evening they gradually left him. When the sun had 
actually set, he fell into a state of lethargy, from which it was in 


vain to attempt to rouse him, till the morning brought the sun with it 
again. 
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LONDON SMOKE. 


All those who have experienced the depressing effects of a Novem- 
ber day, and have seen the atmosphere without a moment’s warn- 
ing pat on the changeable complexion of a very bad bruise, and then 
resolve itself into a dull, leaden, hopeless hue, for the rest of the day, can 
readily understand the fixed belief of the Parisian that in that month 
Cockneys give themselves up to suicide, and leap in a constant stream 
from London bridge. Indeed, a countryman from the breezy South 
Downs or from any country village where the air “recommends itself 
nimbly to the senses” may well feel his heart sink within him as he looks 
up in vain for the blue sky, and sees nothing but that solemn gray cano- 
py_of vapour which sits like an incubus on the whole town. 

It may be said that it is unfair to take a November fog as offering any 
specimen of the atmospheric impurities in the midst of which we live. 

t may be so, but we look upon fogs as providential inflictions, which at 
certain times in the year seize for our special edification, as it were, the 
offending elements, and exhibit them under our very eyes and noses, in 
order to show us what filth we are continually throwing into the air, and 


which as continually ret : : r 
manner. y returns, although in not quite so demonstrative a 


Smoke we hay 


eal i g. , 
day throu ways with us. If we look out on a fine summer’s 


gh the louvre boards at the top of the Crystal Palace for a view 
of the great metropolis, we naturally exclaim, “I see it; there is the 
smoke ;” indeed, any picture of London without its dim canopy of soot 
would be as unrecognizable as would a portrait of Pope, Hogarth, or 
Cowper without their well-known headgear. 

This black and heavy cloud is supported by the 500,000 or 600,000 
comune of smoke that arise from the 400,000 houses of London. In it we 
pees A the great aérial coalfield, which contains annually no less than 

000 tons of fuel that escapes from us up our chimneys. Escapes, did 
we say? Oh that it did, and that we never heard or saw more of it ; bat 


fore our very eyes, and then maliciously pove down upon the ample 
pages of some fine edition, or “squat’’ deliberately upon the most deli- 
eate distance of a sketch by Copley, dep or Cox, but to those finer 
blacklets that invisibly permeate the air. If we look at any fracture 
through which a draught penetrates, a cracked window or a shrunken 
skirtingboard, we shall fiud that the edges are ragged, with a fine fringe 
ofsoot pointing towards the fireplace ; this fact alone is enough to de- 
monstrate that the air is charged both inside and outside our houses with 
a vast amount of infinitely divided carbon. If it is deposited in this man- 
ner by the mere friction of passing any object, we may imagine what irri- 
tation it must occasion to the human lungs, into which it is sucked 30 
times in the minute, converting them, as it were, into a temporary coal- 
scuttle, out of which we are perpetually compelled to shovel the obnoxi- 
ous intruder with a cough. ; 

The effect upon vegetable life is still more striking; the palm, which 
annually throws off its greatcoat of soot, is the only tree which will 
flourish in London. Young wives fresh from the country in the summer- 
time beguile themselves with the idea that they will snatch a recollec- 
tion of home every morning by a view of the blooming geraniums and 
rosetrees in the balcony. Alas! in a month’s time you shall see the dé- 
bris ofsmutty stalks and melancholy flowerpots in the back court, and 
she never tries the experiment again. If vegetation grows black, our 
children grow white, and perish in far greater numbers than they would 
do in pure air. Life suffering thus, under the dominion of smoke, what 
shall we say of fabrics of all kinds, furniture, &c., which have not the 
capacity to throw it off? Families who bave a town and country expe- 
rience have only to compare their washing bills to perceive how enor- 
mously a residence in the former augments them. The loss tv London- 
ers from this source alone must amount to millions sterling in the course 
of the year. But every article that is capable of being spoilt by the most 
tenacious of all floating pigments suffers alike,and in an incredibly short 
time tones down to the prevailing leaden hue. f 

Fives centuries ago the very condition to which the smoke nuisance 
has brought us was foretold, and attempts were made to avert it. Until 
the time of Edward II., London used only wood for fuel, drawn from 
the neighbouring forests. In this reign, however, coal began to be 
imported from Newcastle, and, the effects of the smoke speedily showing 
themselves, Parliament in 1316 petitioned the King to prohibit its use in 
London, on the ground of its being a public nuisance ; whereupon he or- 
dered all who burnt seaborne coal to be mulcted, and on a second offence 
to have their furnaces demolished. Like most unnecessarily severe or- 
ders, however, it speedily fell into abeyance, and the evil from that time 
has been going on apace. At the Restoration there were only 200,000 
chaldrons imported ; in 1775, 500,000 arrived ; a quantity which had in- 
creased to 900,000 at the beginning of the present century, and last year 
upwards of 4,000,009 tons were received in the metropolis by land and 
sea. 

“Things when they are at their worst generally mend,” says the old 
proverb. It required, however, a great deal of apparently hopeless agi- 
tation of the smoke question in Parliament to make that slowly-moved 
body entertain the idea of removing the nuisance by a public act, and it 
was not until last autumn that the measure now under review came into 
operation. According to this act no furnaces employed in the metropolis, 
with certain exceptions to be mentioned presently, are to be used with- 
out being so constructed as to burn their own smoke, under a penalty of 
not less than 40s. and not more than 5/., while for a second offence King 
Edward’s punishment of ‘demolition’ is almost equalled by the fine of 
10/., ‘and for each succeeding conviction a sum double the amount of 
the penalty imposed for the last succeeding conviction.” As a consider- 
able portion of the penalty inflicted goes to the informer, it may be readi- 
ly imagined how narrowly the 6,500 furnace chimneys which come under 
the act are watched. 

The smoke producing districts lie almost entirely over the water, in 
the parishes of Lambeth, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and the Borough of 
Southwark. Here lie the greater portion of the factories—such as those 
of tanners, bone-boilers, brewers, saw-mills, flour-mills, distillers, and en- 
gineers, whose wealthy proprietors, before the passing of this act, were in 
the habit of deluging the town with the densest smoke, while they retired 
themselves every evening with the most philosophic indifference to their 
country villas, far away from its baleful influence. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the working of thisact. You 
may steam it many times up and down between Westminister and Lon- 
don-bridge and see the tall chimneys on the Southwark bank standing 
idle in the air. Upon its first passing its utter and early failure was pre- 
dicted, but the Home Secretary is not the man to let a measure fail in 
his hands ; and, people having found this out, are with extraordinary ce- 
lerity complying with its provisions for neglecting which only 31 convic- 
tions have as yet taken place, while 78 chimneys have been inspected pre- 
paratory to their owners being summoned for a nuisance. 

One would have imagined that the proved gain to the manufacturer of 
12 per cent. on the amount of coals consumed by either Jukes’s, Hazel- 
dine’s, or Hall’s smoke-consuming furnace would have been sufficient to 
induce their adoption without the interference and coercion of the law ; 
but such has not yet proved to be the case in any considerable degree. 
The advanced and more enlightened manufacturers—such as Truman, 
Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., the great brewers, and Price and Co., the pa- 
tent candle-makers, indeed, adopted smoke-consuming furnaces long be- 
fore the passing of the act, and the latter company have introduced them 
into their great factory on the banks of the Mersey, near Liverpool. It 
is not our purpose here to enter into any account of the different smoke- 
consuming furnaces which have lately been patented, and it will be suffi- 
cient to state that the principle of all those in general use is the same. 
By the action of moveable furnace bars a thin stratum of coal is continu- 
ally pushed under the fire, and of course all the smoke has to ascend 
through the incandescent mass, and is consumed in its passage. Although 
this plan entirely meets the requirements of the act, yet it cannot be con- 
cealed that it does not consume the carburetted hydrogen, the carbonic 
oxide, and the various hydrocarbons—all of which escape in the form of 
thin unindictable vapour, of a highly obnoxious character. We ought to 
be able to adjust the quantity of oxygen to the quantity of disengaged 
gases requiring its presence to produce combustion in the furnace as easily 
as we do in a moderator lamp, where the slightest motion of a screw con- 
verts the angry and lampblack-giving flame into a pure white light. At- 
tempts have been made, we believe, to produce such furnaces, but we 
know not with what success. 

The second clause of the act provides that all steamboats plying above 
London-bridge shall have their furnaces so coastructed as to consume 
their own smoke. At first sight one certainly cannot see why the unfor- 
tunate people on the banks of the river below bridge should be con- 
demned to wear out a sooty existence by reason of this arbitrary demar- 
cation of the stream ; indeed, we feel strongly inclined to think that the 
framers of the act must have plagiarised this idea from the announce- 
ment generally posted upon the paddlebox, of “No smoking allowed 
abaft the funnel,” west-enders, like cabin passengers, being supposed to 
demand an exemption which is not accorded to less fastidious people. 
The reason urged for this distinction is that ocean-going steamers never 
pass London-bridge ; but why these leviathans of passage, which unfurl 
such long pennants of smoke, should be allowed to escape free, while the 

penny boats are pounced upon, we are at a loss to know. The Bride- 

room and the Bride are forced to burn anthraeite coal or to alter their 

urnaces, but the magnificent Dundee or Ostend steamers may do as they 
like; and still more absurdly, Waterman Wo. 3, that plies between 
Hungerford and Woolwich, may fume away as merrily as it pleases until 
it passes under London-bridge, but then it must cease to smoke as sud- 
denly as any young gentleman in a train, when the suspecting guard 
pops his inquiring nose in at the window. Perhaps Lord Palmerston has 
given the west-enders the best of it by water as a compensation for their 
sufferings by land, for the pedestrian passing by the Penitentiary is sur- 
prised to see the chimneys on the Lambeth side, between Westminster 
and Vauxhall bridges, staining the air with smoke as they did of old. 
These belong to glassworks and potteries, which are especially exempted 
from the operations of this act! How long such obnoxious exceptions 
are to remain and abuse the patience of the public is a question which, 
perhaps, the Home Secretary can best answer. 

Since the six thousand and odd chimney shafts of the metropolis have 
been put under the surveillance of informers and policemen, who watch 
their tops as a terrier would a rathole, the air has become sensibly purer 
on the south side of the river. It cannot be supposed, however, that the 
total suppression of smoke in all manufacturers’ chimneys will have more 
than a partial effect in freeing the town from floating carbon. We have 
still left the reeking chimneys of the 390,000 and odd houses of the metro- 
polis to keep the dismal cloud forever hanging over us. The question 
naturally arises,—Can we put out the smoke of the domestic hearth? Dr. 
Arnott has attempted to solve this question by the introduction of his im- 
provement apon Cutler’s smoke-consuming fire-grate. We have seen this 
burning on the premises of Mr. Edwards, the manufacturer, in Poland- 
street, and we can safely say that if it will work as well under domestic 





smoke, like a chicken, still returns to roost. 
We do not allude to “ those horrid blacks” that dance and waltz be- 


supervision as it does there nothing more is required. The grate is the 
ordinary fire-place, having underneath it, in lieu of the under bars. a 
square iron coalbox, which has a moveable bottom. In the morning this 


box 3s filled with coal, and the fire is then built and lit in the ordinary 
manner. As it consumes, instead of replenishing it with coals placed 
upon the top, by means of a bent er, which acts as a lever, you press 
up the bottom of the coalbox, and thus eupply as much fuel as you re- 
quire below the fire ; of course there is no smoke, and it is warranted to 
burn for 14 hours with 20)b. of coal. An ordinary fire is generally al- 
lowed a medium-sized scuttle a-day, which must weigh from 281b. to 301b. 
The saving of fuel, according to this calculation, is between 40 and 50 
per cent. Ofcourse, if there is no smoke, there is no soot produced, and 
therefore no fear of chimneys catching fire, with their inevitable results 
—horrid fire-engines and officious policemen, who mulct you at about the 
rate of 5s, per spark. 

We do not see why in the course of time the smoke nuisance in Lon- 
don should not be entirely abated; and when that period shail come, 
what shall we have gained ?—The crisp, bright atmosphere of Paris, for 
the suicidal, peasoup air, of London, during a portion of the year, at 
least. Does our reader doubtit? Has he never experienced a perfect 
sensation, strolling home in the small hours some spring morning, at 
being able to see from the top to the bottom of Bond-street. and to dis- 
tinguish the slightest detail of architecture at 100 yards’ distance? Every 
fine summer morning of our existence thissmoky, dirty town, is born 
afresh, bright and clear, like Venus rising from the sea, only to descend 
upon the wheel of night black and grim as Pluto himself. 

Let us conquer this smoke nuisance, scare away this nightmare of our 
own producing, and who shall say that the richest capital in the world 
shall continue one of the ugliest? It lies within our power to perpetu- 
ate throughout the day to a certain extent the morning’s pellucid atmos- 
phere by act of Parliament and by private economy as effectually as we 
are now purifying our water. When we shall have done this Decimus 
Burton will no longer labour in vain, and we shall cease to be guilty of 
the folly of introducing Greek or Italian architecture, with a certainty 
of seeing all details incrusted and lost in a few years beneath a covering 
of soot. Passing on the north side of St. Mary-le-Strand Church the 
other day we perceived with astonishment some exquisite carvings of 
cherubim, flowers, and fruit over the heads of the windows, which had 
just been disinterred by workmen from their grave of soot, where for 
years they had been as completely hidden from human view as the Nine- 
veh marbles were by the sandheaps of Moesul. 

If astiil more glaring example were wanting of injury done to our 
architecture by the fugitive fuel of our fires, there stands St. Paul’s. For 
generations the full tide of London life has passed around it, without 
learning the lesson it teaches. The picture-cleaner places a portrait in 
his window, one half restored to its original freshness, the other half 
clogged with dirt. Wind and rain, theeleaners of nature, have swept 
the south side of the metropolitan cathedral in its upper half, and kept 
the Portland stone as bright as it came from the quarry, while the lower 
half, which is protected by the surrounding houses, is coated with dismal 
carbon. Nay, as if to teach the passer-by more distinctly the evil smoke 
is doing it, we have one side of a pillar white and the other black ; and 
St. Paul himself, crowning the southern pediment, smiles benignly with 
a pure and spotless right cheek and side, while the drapery hanging over 
his left arm is thickly lined with soot! Never did any building cry out 
in a more dramatic manner to be purified and protected from pollution. 

While the smoke nuisance continues, of course decorations in colour 
of any semi-exposed building are absurd. Mr. Sang’s polynehromie em- 
bellishments of the arcade of the Royal Exchange are now reduced to a 
dull gray ; the cobalt tympanum of the British Museum is becoming a 
good fog colour ; the pictures in the National Gallery are deteriorating ; 
Owen Jones is in despair ; and all because we will send our coal up the 
chimneys at an average cost of 26s. a-ton, in order that it may distribute 
itself broadcast upon ourselves, our goods, and our public works of art. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS; 
CHAPTER XXIII.—-KING CRACK. 


The Toad without the Jewel—an Inclined Plane—two Heads are bet- 
ter than one—the first Parallel—the Family gone out—a Plan of 
the Citadel—how to get in—no Quarter—a Trip by Rail—Sirange 
Company. 

‘“« Sweet are the uses of adversity” to some malleable natures, which 
bending to the storm, rise from it softened and refreshed as from an 
April shower, but there are desperate and rebellious spirits on whom 
grief and misfortune seem to have an exactly opposite effect. Such are 
more prone to kindle into resistance or smoulder in despair, and whilst 
the humbled penitent kneels meekly to kiss the rod; the ‘bardened 
offender goashes his teeth in impotent fury, and glories in his mad career 
as he forces himself from bad to worse, even to the very threshold of 
destruction—* game,”’ as the poor fool calls it, ‘‘ game to tbe last.” 

Such was the disposition of Tom Blacke. When his child died the 
whole ofhis better nature seemed to have followed the infant to the 
grave. He had nothing now to care for in the world, and it is needless 
to enlarge upon the danger of such a state. His wife’s misconduct, for 
she, poor woman, maddened by despair, had but followed her husband’s 
example in drowning sorrow with drunkenness, added fuel to the flames ; 
and Tom was descending just as gradually and as surely as one who 
walks step by step into a cellar, down, down into the lowest abyss of in- 
famy and crime. The gradations are imperceptible, there are many 
windings in the path, but it never fails to terminate in the black gulf. 
At first the wayfarer may be easily checked and turned aside, but every 
onward step increases his velocity and his helplessness (the laws of gra- 
vitation are no less true in the. moral than the physical world), and 
though a gossamer might have held him at starting, a chain of iron 
shall not break his fali as he nears the bottom. The beginning too is 
insidious as it is effectual. Thecheerful glass, the harbinger of good fel- 
lowship and kindliness, who would be such a churl as to deny a man the 
harmless pleasure of indulging in moderation with a friend? But one 
cheerful glass creates a craving for another, and ere long the liquor be- 
gins to have a eharm of its own independent of the company. Then the 
dose must be increased or it loses its power, and nightly indulgence be- 
gins to be followed by daily reaction, so a trifling stimulant is taken in 
the morning just to steady the nerves, and keep the cold out, a salutary 
precaution in this damp climate! Then the pleasure becomes a neces- 
sity, and partial intoxication begins to be the normal condition of the 
man. Meanwhile the habit is expensive, but who can doubt that the 
moral sense becomes blunted in so unnatural a state? and the drain on 
his means is supplied by the toper’s application of his wages or other 
resources to his own brutal gratification. Self-indulgence soon destroys 
the sense of self-respect, and the temptation to procure money is irre- 
sistible, for without money how can he purchase drink? So the man 
first begins to lie, then to cheat, and lastly to steal. He has now ar- 
rived at the second stage in his downward journey. He has enlisted in ) 
a profession which has its rules, its customs, its triumphe, nay, to a cer- 
tain extent its pleasures, but from which there is no oceans: The drunk- 
ard is now a thief, and to deaden the stings of conscience, no less & 
drunkard still. Then comes madness, for a state of habitual excitement 
can but be called madness, and visions of daring recklessness rise in the 
brandy-sodden brain—perhapsa sort of false ambition to triumph amongst 
his fellow-ruffians impels him to crimes of deeper dye than any he has 
yet contemplated, se a vague longing for peril, perhaps a morbid 
thirst for blood. The wretch plots under the inspiration of brandy, and 
spurs himself to action with the same maddening stimulant. Hisnerves 
fail him at the critical moment, or the frenzy of despair dyes his hand 
with the ineffaceable stain of murder. In the one case a living death in 
the hulk separates him for ever from his fellow-men ; in the other the 
just retaliation of the law leaves his body quivering on the gallows, 
whilst his name becomes a byeword and a curse in the mouths of gene- 
rations yet unborn. This is the third and last stage of the downward 
journey ; further we dare not follow the culprit, but few arrive at this 
awful ending without having gone regularly through all the previous 
gradations. Tom Blacke had only reached the second stage. He was 
now a professional thief and receiver of stolen goods. The lodgings in 
the Mews could now show curiosities and valuables that any one but a 
policeman would have been surprised to find in such a place. Gold 
watches, silks, and shawls and trinkets, yards of brocade, ells of lace, 
and last, not least, a caldron always on the boil for the mannfacture of 
that all-absorbing fluid which is called “ white soup,’ and sold by the 
ounce, surrounded the once virtuous Gingham in her once respectable 
home. She, too, was on the downward track, and she drank to stupefy 
the sense of guilt, which she could not altogether stifle, and from which 
she had not energy to extricate herself. Mr. Blacke. however, as he 
began again to be called, allowed no conscientious scruples to interfere 
with business. He dressed well now, always had plenty of money at 
command, might be seen at many places of public resort, and though 
aware that the police had their eye on him—to use a common expres- 
sion, that they were only giving him “ rope enough to hang bimself,” 
and would undoubtedly “ want” him ere long, he appeared resolved to 








live out his little hour with the usual blind recklessness and infatuation 
of his kind. 
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and he had been for some time meditat- 


Blacke was a plotting villain, 
ing a daring sweep that should eclipse all his 
not thwarted, realine a share of boety that would place him above want 
for the rest of his life. In order to discover and trate his plans, we 
must take the liberty of overhearing a conversation carried on between 
him and his confederate, in a small snug parlour off the bar of that very 
public-house in which Hairblower had been so shamefully hocussed and 
robbed on his former visit to the metropolis, an excursion he was not 
likely soon to forget. , , 

« Bring a quartern of gin,” said Tom to the flaunting maid who waited 
on him, as he took his seat at the council-table, with a blood-shot eye 
and shaking hand, that showed such a stimulus was by no means unne- 
cessary, “ Shut the door, girl,” he added, in a threatening voice, as the 
undiluted spirit was placed on the table between him and his companion ; 
“ this gentleman and me has matters of business to talk over, see that 
we’re not disturbed,—d’ye understand?” The girl gave a saucy smile 
of intelligence, and left the two worthies to their consultation. . 

“ My service to you,” said Tom, abruptly, as he lifted a brimming 
wine-glass full of gin to his shaking lips. -% 

“‘ Here’s luck,” laconically replied the gentleman addressed, wiping 
his mouth on the back of bis hand, and turning his glass down upon the 
table to show how religiously he had drained every drop. : 

There was an ominous silence—Tom felt the moment had arrived to 
explain the whole of his plans, and he paused a little, like some skilful 
general, as he ran over in his mind how he should impart them in the 
clearest manner to his companion, a man of somewhat obtuse intellect, 
though strong and resolute in action, and who was indeed no other than 
Mr. Fibbes. That worthy’s appearance had decidedly changed for the 
worse, since we had the honour of making his acquaintance at the truly 
British game of skittles, or even since we last took leave of him in ear- 
nest conversation with his patron, Major D’Orville. He had sustained 
two domestic afflictions, from each of which he had suffered severely, the 
one in the loss of his little black-eyed wife who had been suddenly taken 
from him, and who, although, as he himself said, she wasa “rum ‘un 
when she was raised,” had certainly kept him out of a deal of mischief, 
the other in the premature death of his prideand prime favourite Jessie. 
whose sufferings during distemper and subsequent dissolution he averred 
would have moved “ a ’eart of stone.” Under the influence of these 
combined sorrows, Mr. Fibbes had neglected his person, and taken more 
decidedly to drinking than formerly, and was now seldom or never in his 
right senses, a fact sufficiently attested by his bloated red face, his dull 
leaden eye, and general appearance of dissolute recklessness. He was 
indeed ripe for mischief, or to use his own words, “ up to any think, 
from skinning a pig to smothering a Harch Bishop,” a frame of mind 
very likely to lead to dangerous consequences. Tom filled his glass 
once more, and opened the plan of his campaign. L 

“It mast be done to-night, Mr. Fibbes,” he remarked, with polite 
energy, “ this is the last night we can manage it clever!y, on account of 
the moon. See now—lI’ve been down in the neighbourhood to make 
sure. My missis, she knows the place as wellas I knowyou. Bless you! 
she was bred and born there. But I wouldn’t trust to that. I’ve been 
waitin’ down about there for a week. At last, the family they all goes 
out a hairin’ in the pheaton or what-not—I walks boldly up to the front 
door and rings the bell. Up comes the housekeeper, all in a fluster, 
settling of a clean cap,—thinks I, the footman’s gone with the carriage, 
and the butler’s out shootin’, and directly his back’s turned, the under 
butler he’s off courtin’, and the boy when the coast’s clear, he runs out 
to play cricket, so there’s no one left but the women—trust me for ma- 
nagin’ of them.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Fibbes approvingly, as he filled and emptied his 


revious doings, and if 


ase. 

‘Is the General at home?” says I, quite promiscuous, and looking up 
and down the portico like a harchitect. 

* No, sir,” says she, politely enough, “did you wish to see him?” 

“ It’s of no consequence,’’ says I, pulling a bundle of prints and a 
measuring line out of my pocket, “ merely a small matter of business ; 
the General’s confidential servant would do as well.” Ye see, I knowed 
the butler was out, else he’d have answered the door. 

“ Perhaps you’ll leave a message, sir,’’ says she. 

“Oh, ma’am,” says I, “It’s a matter of no importance, only I am 
going to town by the train to-night. Perhaps, ma’am, as you seem to 

the governess, or a relative of the family, you might give me permis- 
sion to do all I want.” 

“ What is it?” says she, looking as pleased as Punch. 

“ Well, ma’am,” says I, “ the fact is, 1’m engaged in preparing a work 
for publication that shall comprise all the principal seats of she nobility 
and gentry in the Midland Counties ; would — oblige me by glancing 
over the proofs? and if there are any that strike your fancy, pray favour 
me by acceptin’ of them,” says I. “ Your noble family owns one of the 
— — we have yet surveyed, and we shall be proud to do jus- 

to it. 

“Good,” again grunted Mr. Fibbes, who was beginning to weary of 
the detail, and wanted more gin to keep him awake. 

“ Well,” resumed Tom, “with that she takes me into the hall, and 
shows me over the drawing-room, and the dining-room, and the conser- 
vatories ; and she stops and pints out a statue—rank indecent, I calls it, 
without a rag of clothin’ to bless itself—and the pictures, and what not ; 
but I wasn’t satisfied with this here ; what I wanted was to know where 
the plunder was stowed, and though pictures may be very profitable to 
them as sells ’em, the plate-basket’s more in my line of business than 
those shammy gold frames that make such a show, and isn’t worth half- 
a-crown a-yard. ‘ You'll excuse me, Miss,’ says I, (they likes best to be 
called Miss when the bloom’s off ’em a little) ‘but I’ve always under- 
atood as the offices in this house is a perfect pattern as regards servants’ 
accommodation and general arrangement. Now, my governor, he’s 
building a country residence for the Earl of Aircastle, and if it wasn’t 
takin’ too great a liberty, and I might ask to be allowed to inspect the 
basement, i could get a hint or two that would please his lordship, who’s 
a very particular man—uncommon.’ With that she hesitated a little, 
and looked hard at me, so I goes at heragain: ‘I wouldn’t detain you, 
Miss,’ says I, ‘ but perhaps you’d be so good as ring for any of the hup- 
per-servants, and they could do all I want.’” 

“ Oh,” says she, smiling again, “ 1’ll show you over the offices myself.” 
With that, bless’d if she didn’t take me downstairs, and walk me through 
the sculleries, and the kitchen, and the pantry, and the servants’ hall, 
and the back kitchen, and the housemaid’s closets—precious corners they 
was, too, for a game of hide-and-seek—and the butler’s room, where he 
sleeps the nights he isn’t off to Bubbleton on the sly; and I could put 
my hand on the plate-chest in the dark, and I know where the General 
keeps his money, and there’s gold watches and such like in the drawing- 
room, that would make a matter of a hundred pounds directly ae A saw 

old Sharon’s back-shop ; and I kept my eyes open, as you may easily be- 
lieve, and I’ve got it all in my head now, let alone a bit plan I’ve taken 
of the place just in the rough,” and with this Tom pulled a sheet of pa- 
per out of his pocket, and proceeded with its aid to elucidate the ma- 
neeuvres he proposed to pat in practice. ‘“ You and I can do it all,” 
said Tom, “ just the same as we stripped the old hall near Devizes. I 
don’t relish more than two, not if a job’s any way ticklish, and I do like 
to finish off my work neatly, I confess. Now, look ye here, Mr. Fibbes, 
this is how we’ll act—the station’s not ten minutes’ walk from the house, 
and the mail train stops there about 12.50. There’s a luggage train 
comes by about three in the mornin’ that would bring us back quite 
handy, and we should have plenty of time to finish off handsome, and so 
be none to breakfast. Take another drain, Mr. Fibbes, talking’s dry 
wor 

Mr. Fibbes seemed to think the same of listening, and acquiesced with 
great good-will. 

Tom Blacke got up, opened the door to see no one was eaves-drop- 
ping, peeped into the cupboard, and into a red-curtained snuggery off 
the bar, commanded by a small window in the room he now occupied ; 
eee beving satisfied himself that both were empty, proceeded to unfold 

plans. 

“We'll leave the trap behind us this turn, Mr. Fibbes. We can carry 
all we shall want ; there’s my light valise and the blue bag will hold 
everything ; we shan’t take anything that’s very hot, nor yet very heavy. 
You mind to put on the green spectacles, just for the Journey, and I'll 
be the man with the prospectuses, the same as before, for the station- 
master’s a smart chap, and may-be he’ll know me again.” 

“T mus’n’t forget the jemmy,”’ grunted Mr. Fibbes. 

“The jemmy,” replied Tom, in a tone of injured feeling, “ what’s the 
use of the jemmy ? this ain't a rough job, Mr. Fibbes ; you seem to take 
no pride in your profession! No, no, you just put the centre-bit in your 
coat pocket for a precaution, and leave the rest tome. The back-scul- 
lery’s our place ; it’s got a regular sash window, and opens with a com- 
mon hasp ; there’s a shutter, too, but I see a cobweb across it when I was 
there, and I think may-be they sometimes forget to fasten it. So you 
and me we alights at the station, as though to walk into Bubbleton, 
then we comes quietly up to the house, takes a bit of brown paper and 
treacle, and so breaks a pane in that scullery-window without a chink 
of noise, then in goes a hand to unbasp it, and you and me, Mr. Fibbes, 





we walks in without a hinvitation. Now look ye here,” and Tom pro- 
duced his chart of the interior, “ we goes quietly into the Butler’s room 
—he’s safe to be at Bubbleton, because it’s a theatre night—we takes a 
piece out of the cupboard with the centre-bit—none of your noisy jem- 
mies—and we stows away the plate in the blue bag; then we creeps 
along this passage, and so up the back stairs there (pointing to the plan 

with his finger) into the drawing-room ; and here, Mr. Fibbes, I shall 
want your assistance, in case of haccidents. Ye see one of the ladies she 
sleeps above the drawing-room, and ladies is mostly light sleepers. Now 
from what I have heard tell of this one—the governess she was—she’s as 
likely as not to come down if she hears any disturbance. She might 
know me, for she’s seen me along of my missus in Grosvenor Square. If 
she should walk in—take another drain, Mr. Fibbes—what’s that noise ?”’ 
broke off Tom abruptly, his white face beaded with perspiration, and his 
lip working in guilty trepidation. 

** Noise, there’s no noise,” replied his confederate, looking doggedly 
up at him, though a strange light shone too in his bloodshot eyes, “if 
she shou/d walk in, what then?” 

“* Why run the long knife into her.’ hissed out the less daring villain, 
“it makes no noise, and she’! tell no tales.” 

** Share and share alike, and it’s a bargain,’’ said Mr. Fibbes, dashing 
his great hand heavily down on the table. ‘“ D—— me, Tom, you’re a 
deep un ; you put me in front in that last job, and so help me I didn’t 
clear five pounds. I’ll have none of these games this turn, and if I have 
to whip out the ‘ bread-winner’ I'll be allowed something handsome vver 
and above, see if I won’t.”’ 

“Of course Mr. Fibbes,” replied Tom, “honour amongst gentlemen. 
You understand the plan now, I think, or would you like me to go over 
it once more ?” 

“ Bother the plan,” remarked Mr. Fibbes, who wasa man of action 
rather than a man of science, “ let’s have another quartern and be off— 
why it’s gettin’ dark now.” 

* Easy,” said Tom, “ we'll just call at my place for the instruments, 
and so walk on to the station. It’s a nice fresh night for a jaunt into 
the country ; but what a thing it is when gentlemen can combine busi- 
ness with pleasure !” 

Mr. Fibbes grunted a hoarse laugh of approbation, and, having finished 
their gin, these worthy members of society walked off, arm-in-arm, on 
their nefarious expedition. It is needless to say that Newton-Hollowes 
was the house for which they were bound. General Bounce and bis un- 
conscious family, resting peacefully and securely as usual, were to be 
robbed, and if any resistance arose were to be murdered before daylight, 
and this because Tom Blacke, being, as he said, connected with them by 
marriage, and having received many acts of kindness from the warm- 
hearted old General, had a sufficient knowledge of the inside of his dwel- 
ling and the habits of his household to make a descent upon his property 
with every prospect of success. After a vehement discussion with Mr. 
Fibbes, who was extremely anxious to travel first-class, and whose aristo- 
cratic prejudices were so shocked when he found his confederate would by 
no means consent to this imprudent arrangement that he nearly threw up 
the job altogether, the worthy couple stowed themselves away ina roomy 
compartment of the second-class, and were soon steaming along from the 
lights of London, into the dark broken masses of the cool fresh country. 

Though, in this instance, the power of steam seemed friendly to the 
purpose of these two finished ruffians, they could not divest themselves 
ofcertain superstitious misgivings, which probably they would not have 
entertained had they been bounding along on two free-going horses, like 
the gentlemen highwaymen of the olden time, or even bowling merrily 
down the road, in the light spring-cart, and behind the varmint bay 
mare that made the pride of a cracksman in the early part of the present 
century. But the rail! there was a deal of insecurity about the rail. 
That electric telegraph too was the devil. At every station they almost 
expected to see the face of some too well-known detective, glaring in 
behind the station-master’s lamp, and to hear the unwelcome though civil 
greeting with which he would request the favour of theircompany. Then 
might he not be even now in the next carriage, separated from them only 
by that half-inch of wood-work. Mr. Fibbes scowled, as he contemplated 
the possibility of such proximity, and clutched more than once at the 
long knife. Still they sped on uninterrupted; half the journey was al- 
ready satisfactorily performed. A succession of respectable good-hu- 
moured second-class passengers got in and out, and handed their bun- 
dies, and pattens, and umbrellas across the two housebreakers, and enter- 
ed into conversation with them, and thought the dark smaller man a 
vastly accommodating person, and his morose companion a stout well-to- 
do grazier coming home from Smithfield, judging of them just as we can- 
not help judging of our temporary companions, particularly when tra- 
velling, and making, probably, no worse shots than we all do in these 
fancy biographies a /a minute. But there was a man in the next car- 
riage to the two professionals who puzzled everybody. A stout fellow 
he was, with a shiny hat, but no power on earth could get him to utter 
— Some thought he was dumb, and some made sure he was 

nk. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—‘‘ DULCE DOMUM.” 
Half-engaged—the Green-eyed Monster—Self-sacrifice—“ Dinner’s 
on the Table!””—* The Memento Mori’’—an Advocate for Matri- 
mony—a Fair Good-night. 

We must return to Newton-Hollowes, now mellowing in the last tints 
of fading autumn, its dahlias already cut off by the morning frosts, its 
well-kept gravel-walks, despite the gardener and his staff, strewed here 
and there with the withered leaves of the declining year. A light mist, 
rising in smoke-wreaths from the sward, anticipates the early twilight 
of the shortening day, and the fire burning brightly in the library is 
none the less acceptable for its contrast to the gathering shades out-of- 
— which seem to stalk nearer and nearer to the unshuttered win- 

ows. - 

Blanche has just come in, fresh and blooming, from an errand of mercy 
amongst the poor in the adjoining village. Her bonnet is even now 
hanging on her arm, and her long clustering hair is damp and limp with 
the dews of evening. Is that a tear clinging to her eye-lashes? or is it 
only the moisture of heaven caught as it fell, and prisoned in those 
silken meshes? Blanche is often in tears now, and loves to be alone. 
She and Mary walk and drive together, as usual, but the unreserved con- 
fidence that used to exist between them is gone. It has been dying a 
natural death ever since the latter paid her memorable visit at Frank 
Hardingstone’s hotel, and though it has flickered up again with an ex- 
piring flash or two, it is now finally extinct. Our young lady has aged 
much since her thoughtless days of only last spring. Pique, disappoint- 
ment, anxiety, and self-communing have been doing their work silently 
and surely, shading the fair young brow indeed, but at the same time 
tempering and mellowing the careless, buoyant heart. Blanche has be- 
gun to find that life is not all couleur de rose, even for the young, and 
the lesson has not been without its usual salutary effect. Though no 
longer the wealthy heiress, and to do her justice she seldom dwells upon 
that as a misfortune, she is beginning to feel that she too has a part to act 
on the stage of life, or rather that no longeracting the vain part of every- 
day frivolity, she has a reality to fulfil. So she is never so happy now 
as when busying herself about her poor people, her decrepid old women 
and her little ragged children, to whom she does acts of unassuming 
kindness, in the performance of which she forgets her own annoyances 
and heart-burnings, though her woman-nature is as yet but half trained, 
and she has occasional fits of despondency and bursts of reactionary sor- 
row, which make her very unhappy for the time. Blanche has had a 
fresh grievance too for the last few days, connected, of all things in the 
world, with Consin Charlie’s return, that return which was to have been 
such a jubilee of rejoicing, and which she now almost dreads to look for- 
ward to. The girl feels as if she had lost her self-respect, and turn which 
way she will, the sting ever rankles in her breast, ever reminds her of 
what she chooses to consider her degradation. 

The fact is she has sustained an interview with Uncle Baldwin, in the 
formidable study, and the General, who is not given to beat about the 
bush, when he has an object in view, has developed to her, in as few 
words as possible, his projects for her future welfare, and proposed to her, 
point blank, that on her cousin’s return from abroad she should marry 
him forthwith. Blanche, as in nature bound, made sundry hesitating 
objections, all of which her uncle chose to consider as mere maiden mo- 
desty, de rigueur on such an occasion, and as Blanche could not say she 
didn’t like him, and as Uncle Baldwin had always been so kind, in fact 
@ second father to her, and made such a point of it, and it would pre- 
vent Charlie going back to those horrid Kaffirs, and was to make them 
all so happy, and, above all, had been her dearest mother’s wish, why 
the girl gave in, as girls often do on the most important topic of their 
lives, paralysed, as it would seem, by the amount of the stake at issue, 
and yielded a sort of conditional half-promise, which, notwithstanding 
the burst of applause that it met with from the General, the instant it 
passed her lips, she would have given worlds to be able to recall. But 
there was another consideration, buried deep in Blanche’s little heart, 
which, although she would have been very angry to be told so, although 
she would not allow it even to herself, bad far more weight in inducing 





her to listen favourably to these advances on the part of her unconsci- 
ous cousin, than all the General’s skilful sophistry and affectionate elo- 
quence ; and this was a feeling which, as itis the usual accompaniment 
of love, resembles that epidemic in so far that where it rages most 
fiercely it is invariably most stoutly denied. Men take it ms | enough, 
and when under its influence commit sundry absurdities, which, if they 
make “angels weep,” certainly make their fellow-mortals laugh, and 
of which they have generally the grace to be heartily ashamed ; but with 
women, as we believe its seeds are never altogether dormant in those 
gentle beings, so its virulence, when unchecked, pervades their whole 
system, and one of its commonest and least startling effects is that spe- 
cies of moral suicide which is best described by the vulgar adage of 
“ cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face,” and which produces that most 
incomprehensible of all vagaries, termed “ marrying out of pique.” 

Now we need hardly say, that we have written in vain “ for that dull 
elf who cannot picture to himself’ how Blanche Kettering, from her 
very pinafore-days, had been over head and ears in love with Frank 
Hardingstone: not a very sufficient reason, it may be said, for consent- 
ing to marry some one else ; but yet a natural consequence of that in- 
verted state of feelings we have described above, which, under the name 
of jealousy, is capable of more extravagant feats than this. And of 
whom was pretty Blanche jealous? Why, of her own fast friend and 
dearest associate, the peerless Mary Delaval! The more she thought 
over the characters of the two so suited to each other in every possible 
way—which very similarity Blanche was not philosopher enough to per- 
ceive was an insuperable obstacle to any tenderer feeling than respect— 
the more she considered their corresponding strength of mind and hardi- 
hood of spirit--their equally high standard of worth and elevation of 
sentiment—the more she reflected on the opinions she had heard each of 
them express (the bass notes of that moral duet had sunk deep into her 
heart)—the more she thought over that memorable day, when, at a word 
from Mary, and at a moment’s notice, Frank had started for South 
Africa, without so much as coming to wish her (Blanche) good-bye—the 
more her heart sank within her as she linked those two commanding 
figures in the halo of love, blurred even to her mental vision by the 
tears which filled her eyes as she contemplated the bare idea of such an 
union. Blanche had long struggled against this feeling ; she had hoped 
against hope, as she firmly believed, rather than give Frank Hardingstone 
up: but now she would deceive herself no more; he was actually cor- 
responding with Mrs. Delaval, which, to say the least of it, she must con- 
fess was very indelicate. This was the second letter Mary had received 
from him. Why had he written to Mary from the Cape? It was surely 
very strange ; and Mary had never offered to show her either of the 
letters--of course she would rather die than ask to see them. Poor 
Blanche! little do you guess the cause of your friend’s unusual reserve 
as regarded these important missives. Mary Delaval, quickened by her 
own experience of a hopeless love, saw it all--saw that her high-minded, 
manly correspondent was devoted heart and soul to Blanche; and she 
pitied him, even as she pitied herself, for a misplaced attachment. But 
it was not for her, of all people, to do aught that might shake Blanche’s 
affection for Cousin Charlie—she could not be so selfish, so traitorous, as 
to lend her assistance to anything, however slight, that might in the 
most remote manner wean Blanche from her cousin, and leave bim free. 
So Mary, treasuring the letter, as containing oft-repeated mention of the 
beloved name, placed it in her bosom, but did not volunteer to show a 
single line of it to a living soul. Therefore is Blanche desponding and 
unhappy ; therefore, as gloomy thoughts sweep like shadows across her 
mind, the tears gather in her eyes, as she leans her head upon the mar- 
ble chimney-piece, and sorrows all alone in the deepening twilight. 

“And this is the day I thought was to have been so happy,” thinks 
poor Blanche ; “ the day I have been looking forward to ever since we 
heard Charlie was coming home. Ah! I wish I could meet him now as 
I used to do in the happy days when we knew nothing about marrying, 
and money, and family arrangements. And poor Charlie, after all his 
sufferings!—Uncle Baldwin says it will break his heart if I don’t marry 
him. And dear mamma, if she had lived, she would have been go glad 
to see it all settled. And so I suppose it must be ; and then Mr. Hard- 
ingstone will very likely marry her, and everybody will be happy and 
contented but me. Ah! well, there must always be some one sacrificed ; 
and I suppose I must be the victim this time: but it is hard to give up 
all my hope, all my sunshine—to have no future any more. Yes; I 
hear the autumn wind sighing round the house. I am not yet twenty ; 
and it will be all antumn to me for the rest of my life. Oh, it is hard— 
very hard!” and Blanche pressed her brow against the chimney-piece, 


ang ept bitterly. 

Blanche, dearest Blanche, what is it?”’ whispered a gentle voice close 
beside her, and she felt Mary Delaval’s arm caressingly round her 
waist. Blanche started up, and checked her tears. She could have 
borne anything but this. She could not endure to be consoled by her 
triumphant rival. ‘ Nothing,” she replied, withdrawing herself almost 
rudely from the encircling arm. ‘“ Nothing; I’m only tired and nervous, 
waiting for these people. I think I’ll go and dress, for it’s getting late ; 
and—I think—I think I’ll go by myself, Mrs. Delaval,’’ said Blanche ; 
and she hurried away, leaving Mary surprised and hurt at the first un- 
kind words she had ever heard from Blanche’s lips. ‘Anything but 
that,’”’ said the girl, as she walked up-stairs, swelling with indignation ; 
“anything but that she should come and triumph over me.’’ And she 
banged the door angrily ; and Mary, in the drawing-room, heard it, and 
was grieved. 

Triumph, indeed !—was that poor pale face one of triumph? Were 
those deep eyes, hollowing day by day; that sad brow, on which care 
seemed visibly to rest, as a cloud rests upon the hill, and softens even while 
it darkens—were these the outward signs of satisfied affection and éri- 
umphant love? Blanche, Blanche, you think yourself very unbappy ; 
but little do you know the struggle going on in the bosom of that faith- 
ful friend with whom you are now so unjustly at variance. Little do 
you guess that she has torn the one only image, the fulfilment of the ideal 
of a lifetime, from her heart, and vowed to ar it no more; and 
prayed that the very thought which made the sunshine of her existenee, 
might pass away ; and all for you. So it isin life; we make a sacrifice 
which costs us nothing ; we give that which a we are well satisfied 
to get rid of; and the world says ‘How noble! how generous! how dis- 
interested!” or we yield up the one dear hope that has cheered us all 
our journey ; we consent to travel the rest of the way in darkness, and 
dreariness, and listless despair, and the world thinks us only stupid and 
disagreeable ; those who look below the surface perhaps suggest that we 
are bilious ; and the one for whom we have made all this ruin, for whose 
well-being and security we are stretched helpless, exhausted, bleeding by 
the way, thanks us blandly at the most, and takes it much as a matter of 
course, and passes by very likely on the other side. 

But “fight who will and die who may,” the outward world goes on 
much the same notwithstanding. The clock goes round, and dinner-time 
arrives ; and whatever may be the sorrow brooded over and locked up 
in the inner life, we dress for dinner when the time comes, and look in 
the glass, and dry our eyes, and have a glass of sherry after our soup; 
and the tyrant Custom and the motley jester Society bid us sit between 
them ; and this woos from us a vapid smile, and that lays his iron hand 
upon our brow and dares us to stir; and we are all the better for the 
hypocrisy and the restraint. 

Thus although the ringing of the door-bell that announced the long- 
expected arrival of the guests from Africa vibrated through the very 
hearts of the ladies in their dressing-rooms, even as it vibrated through 
the ground-floors and offices of Newton-Hollowes, we are not to suppose 
that it crumpled a fold of muslin or moved a single ringlet out of its 
place with its agitating summons. Below-stairs, indeed, the old butler set- 
tled himself hastily into his coat, and rushed to the door with as hearty 
a welcome for the travellers as if it had been his own house ; whilst from 
a gallery that overlooked the hall, divers lighted candles might be seen 
glancing, and pretty faces looking down from beneath smart caps, all 
eager to geta glimpse at Cousin Charlie, whose wounds and exploits 
had made him a second Roland in the estimation of these admiring dam- 
sels ; while sundry exclamations might have been overheard, as “ Which 
ishim?” “ That’s Master Charles, him in the pea-jacket.” “Lor, how 
thin he’s growed ;” and “ Well, he’s a genteel figure, let alone those 
orrid moustaches,” from the upper housemaid, who was a new acquisition 
since Charlie’s departure, and having once been engaged to a journey- 
man glazier, thought herself a judge of young men. But the General 
had rushed from his den in the mean time, half-dressed as he was, and 
had pulled Charlie into the well-lighted drawing-room, and had shaken 
Frank Hardingstone a hundred times by the hand, and was never tired 
of reiterating his welcome, and his delight at seeing them both once 
more. 

“ God bless you Frank!” exclaimed the General for the twelfth time, 
as he fidgetted about the room in braces and shirt-sleeves. ‘“ What? 
you’ve brought him back safe and well—D— me, sir (God forgive me 
for swearing), I tell you I’ll never forget it. Zounds, don’t tell me! 
Brought him back, sir, like a resurrectionist! I never thought to see 
this day, sir—I tell ye—Gratitude! how d’ye mean? And you Charlie, 
my trump of a boy—thanked in Orders—General Orders, by all the gods 





of war! Ab, I hadn’t lectured you over the old port for nothing. You 
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took ’em in flank, the rascals. Jn flank, or I’ll eat’em. Don’t tell me ; 
couldn’t be done otherwise. Lads! lads! it’s too much: you make me 
feel like a child again. What?” and the old General’s eyes began to over- 
flow with the fulness at his heart ; so he relapsed into a stage of unusual 
ffoess, and stirred the fire fiercely to conceal his emotion ; and finally 
urried them off to dress. ‘None of your licentious camp habits here, 
Charlie. Dine to a minute, you dog! I trust you'll find your room 
comfortable, Frank, my boy. I saw to the fire myself not half-an-hour 
ago. What? Ring for what you want, and my servants will bring you 
what they have.” So the old gentleman toddled off to finish his own 
personal adornment, and the guests, with beating hearts, well concealed 
from each other, proceeded to despatch theirs as quickly as might be. 

If ever there was a banquet that to all appearance should have been 
one of triumphant hilarity, it was the sumptuous dinner to which our 
party sat down that day in the bright, warm, cheerful dining-room at 
Newton-Hollowes. Notwithstanding Lady Mount-Helicon’s sneers, no 
man understood better than the General that process which is conven- 
tionally termed “doing things well.” The servants glided about noise- 
leasly as if shod with velvet—the doors were never left open, still less 
closed with a bang—no bumps and thumps of tray-corners against pro- 
jecting wood-work disturbed the conversation, to irritate the host while 
they alarmed his guests. Nor as the different courses made their appear- 
ance, did a gush of cold air accompany them from below stairs, tainted 
but not warmed by the odours borne with it from the kitchen. The soup 
was as hot as the plates, the champagne iced toa turn, even as the haunch 
was roasted. Glasses were filled noiselessly by the butler, asa matter of 
course (by the way an immense pull for the ladies), and everything was 
handed to everybody at the instant it was wanted, and this, to our hum- 
ble ideas, is no mean auxiliary to the general success of an entertainment. 
The old Roman bon vivant evidently knew a thing or two about dinner- 
giving (he ca!led them suppers), or he would not have so dilated on the 
necessity of attention to trifles, vilibus in scopis, in muppis, &c. The 
General, too, understood these details thoroughly, and therefore it was 
disrespectful youth voted nem. con. that Newton-Hollowes was “a rare 
shop at feeding time,” and that “ old Bounce, if he was rather a bore out 
hunting, was nevertheless the boy to dine with, and no mistake !”” F 

The boy, however, on this occasion seemed to have all the hilarity of 
the meeting to himeelf. Of the four individuals that constituted his par- 
ty, each was acting a part, each had set a guard upon his and her lips, 
and was originating broken disjointed sentences, vainly endeavouring to 
form a matter-of-course, unrestrained conversation. The ladies were even 
more reserved than the gentlemen. Blanche was thinking how brown 
and handsome Frank looked after his voyage—so much more manly than 
her cousin—and wondering why he shonld say so little to her, and yet 
pay no attention whatever to Mary. That lady again was full of tender 
alarms 2nd anxieties about “ Cousin Charlie,’ his wasted figure, and his 
frequent cough, and gulping down the tears she could scarcely repress, 
as she glanced ever and anon at his glittering eye and emaciated face. 
“ Perhaps,” she thought, “he will never live after all to be Blanche’s 
husband ;”’ a thrill shot through her at the thought that then he would 
indeed be all her own : but if this was joy, good faith! it was a iy near 
akin to tears. As for Frank, he was more in love than ever. Nor in- 
deed is this to be wondered at. Ifa gentleman, having voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself to that epidemic, which, like the measles, we must all 

0 through sooner or later, and which, like that indisposition of child- 
food, is prone to cure itself by its own progress—if a gentleman then 
having undergone a favourable eruption, and, at the very crisis of his 
disorder, shall voluntarily absent himself from his charmer, to return 

- from a sea-voyage amongst rough companions, and contemplate her for 
the first time, attired in all the brilliancy of dinuer costume, and further 
embellished by the favourable = of light which sets off such en- 
tertainments, and which is generally considered highly conducive to fe- 
male beauty, he need not be surprised to find that he is less a rational 
being than ever, or that the disease for which absence is considered so 
unfailing a cure should come out with redoubled virulence under such 
an interruption of that salutarycourse. But Frank, though in love, was 
also disappointed. His hopes had risen most unreasonably since Char- 
lie’s disclosures on the evening preceding their memorable shipwreck. 
He had indulged in such day-dreams as, for a sensible man—which, to do 
him justice, he generally was—were the acme of absurdity ; and now be- 
cause Blanche had neither thrown herself into hisarms when they met— 
a feat indeed she could hardly have conveniently eee , * din- 
ner” being announced at that interesting moment—nor had spoken to 
him more than she could possibly help, for which reserve she likewise 
had excellent reasons, the principal one being that she could by no means 
trust her voice, our philosophic gentleman was disappointed, forsooth, 
and consequently hurt, and the least thing sulky. Charlie again, 
though more at ease in his mind than-the others, was tired and ex- 
hausted ; he was always tired now towards the evening: and although 
rejoiced to be once more at home, once mere gazing his fill on the only 
face he had ever much cared to look at—an indulgence that partook, 
he knew not why, of the nature of astolen pleasure—yet his satisfaction 
was of that inward kind which does not betray itself by outward signs 
of mirth, but which, more particularly in failing health, flows on in a 
deep, silent current, that to the superficial observer has all the appear- 
ance of apathy and cold selfish carelessness. 

But the general was in his glory. Fond of eating and drinking him- 
self, his delight was to see his friends eat and drink too, and as he urged 
on his guests the different good things for both purposes that smoked on 
the table or sparkled on the sideboard, he monopolized the conversa- 
tion with the same zest that he demolished a considerable share of 
the entertainment. 

“‘ Charlie, you eat nothing, my boy,’’ said the General ; ‘“‘ that haunch 
was roasted a turn too much, let me give you a bit of the grouse? 
Zounds! we must fatten you up here—what? commissariat disgraceful 
at the Cape! ’Gad, sir, we wouldn’t stand it in India. I broke three 
commissaries myself in the Deccan, because there was no soda-water in 
camp—fact, I pledge you my honour, Mrs. Delaval. I don’t believe 
pny had a morsel to eat since he went into training for the steeple- 
chase. 

“ You wouldn’t have said so if you’d seen him getting well at Fort 
Beaufort,” remarked Frank, rousing himself from his fit of abstraction, 
“ his voracity was perfectly frightful ; I wish you could have seen him, 
Miss Kettering, in a black skull-cap, as thin as a thread-paper, on 
crutches, asking every ten minutes what o’clock it was, dreading to die 
of starvation between two o’clock dinner and five o’clock tea; you 
never beheld anything so thin and so hungry.”’ 

Blanche laughed her old merry laugh ; and Charlie, stealing a look 
at Mary Delaval, saw her eyes were full of tears. How his heart leapt 
within him, and how a chill seemed to gather round it the moment after 
and curdle his very life-blood, as the possibility flashed across him, that 
even now it might be too /ate. Too late—he was but twenty-one, yet 
something warned him that his was no secure tenure, that there might 
be truth in the startling suspicion that had of late obtruded itself like a 
death’s head on his moments of enjoyment—that the world might be no 
world for him when autumn again shed her leaves, and the browning 
copses and cleared fields brought back the merry field-sports he loved 
so well. No more football—no more cricket—no more panting excite- 
ment and rosy out-of-doors exertion—no more sharp gun-shot ringing 
through the wood-land, nor hound making music in the dale, nor airy steed 
careering after the pack, fleeting noiselessly o’er the upland. And though 
these were hard, bitter hard to leave, ’twas harder still to give up the 
opening dream of ambition, the budding promise of manhood ; and 
harder, harder than all, the first glowing reality of woman’s love. It 
is well to perish with trust unshaken in that glorious myth ; to sleep 
before that too is discovered to be a dream. But Charlie shook off these 
moments of despondency with the elasticity of his age and character. 
In that bright luxurious room, with those friendly faces around him, en- 
circled by beauty, wealth, and refinement, death seemed impossible. 
Have we never felt thus wrapped in security ourselves? and when some 
“ silver cord has been loosed—some golden bow! broken” from amongst 
our own immediate associates, have we not felt almost angry at the un- 
rrp 4 visitor who intrudes thus without knocking, and pauses not 
to wipe his shoes for Turkey carpet more than sanded floor ’— Paupe- 
rum tabernas regumque turres,” he has the entrée of them all. 

The General was a little disappointed with his guests when, on the 
retirement of the ladies, a magnum of undeniable claret exhaled its aro- 
ma for their immediate benefit, and he found it did not by any means 
disappear with that military rapidity to which he was accustomed in his 
younger days. Charlie’s cough was a sufficient excuse for his abstemi- 
ousness, and Frank Hardingstone, though he could drink a bucket-full 
hyena, would not open his lips on compulsion; so the General 

ound himself in consequence obliged to grapple with the giant almost 
single-handed. This, to do him justice, he undertook with considerable 
~—" and by the time he had got to the bottom of his measure, had ar- 
rived at that buoyant state in which gentlemen are more prone to broach 
such matters of business as they may think it expedient to undertake, 
than to explain clearly the method by which their desired ends can most 
Poy». Ne attained. Accordingly, when Frank and Charlie rose to join 
es in the drawing-room, our old soldier called the latter back to 


= 





conclusion to the whole, bid his nephew sit down 


too long postponed. ‘‘ Just three words, Charlie,” said the General, 
sipping his sherry; “‘ won’t you have a white-wash, my boy? Three 
hundred and sixty-five more ¥en in the year, you know. You won’t? 
Well, Charlie, I’m right glad to see you back again. To-morrow 
I must go over everything with you as regards money matters. Frank 
has told you all about the will. What? Zounds, it was very singular 
—I confess I expected it all along.”” The Genera] was one of those truest 
of prophets whose predictions are reserved until the fulfilment of events. 

Finding that Charlie took this extraordinary instance of foresight very 

coolly, be proceeded, as he thought. to beat about the bush in a most 
skilful manner. 

** Well, Charlie, and how d’ye think we’re all looking, eh? Wear 
well and struggle on, don’t we? I've taken pretty good care of your 

cousin for you, my boy, during your absence. How d’ye think she’s 
looking, eh?” 

Charlie, who had not thought about it at all, answered, ‘ Very well.” 

And the General filled himself another glass of sherry and went on: 
“ By Jove, Charlie, I congratulate you on that,eh? Shake hands, my 
lad. Zounds! we’ll drink Blanche’s health. Now I’ve put everything 
en train. We can have the lawyers down at a moment’s notice. 
Blanche’s things, to be sure, will have to be got ; women can’t do with- 
out such a quantity of clothes. Why when Rummagee Bang’s widow was 
burnt—however that’s neither here nor there. Now tell me, Charlie, 
when do you think it ought to come off?” 

‘“* My dear uncle, I can’t think what you’re talking about,” replied 
Charlie, trying to look as if he didn’t understand, “ I don’t see what 

I’ve got to do with Blanche’s things.” 

“ Talking of,” resumed the General, ‘‘ why the wedding, to be sure. 
What else should I be talking of? You’re quite prepared, I suppose. 
I’ve arranged it all witb Blanche ; she cried and all that, but J know the 
sex, Charlie, and J could see—zoundgs, sir! she’s de-lighted. Never was 
such an arrangement—keeps all the money together, fulfils every one’s 
intentions. hat ?—and then it’s been such a long attachment, ever 
since you were both children, corals and long petticoats. Petticoats! 

How d’ye mean ?”’ 

“ But, Uncle Baldwin,” pleaded Charlie, with some difficulty getting 
in & word edgeways, ‘‘ don’t you think all this is somewhat prema- 
ture ?”’ 

“ Premature! what the devil?’’—replied the General—* Zounds, sir ! 
not at all premature, quite the contrary, been put off too long, in point 
of fact. Never mind, better late than never. These things should be 
done out of hand. Why, sir, when I was at Cheltenham in ’25, the very 
year of that claret, by the way,” pointing to the empty magnum, “ there 
was a handsome widow wanted to marry me at twelve hours’ notice. 
Did I ever tell you how I got off, Charlie? ’Gad, sir, Mulligatawney, of 
the civil service, got me out of the town in a return hearse ; but even 
death couldn’t part us, my boy—zounds! she followed me to Bath, and 
I was laid up on the second floor at the York-house with the scarlet fever 
—the scarlet fever ! and I was as well as you are,—till we starved her 
out ; and when they said I was disfigured for life she gave in.” The 
General chuckled till the tears came into his eyes, then recollecting his 
moral was somewhat anti-matrimonial, checked himself into supernatural 
gravity, and resumed on the othertack. ‘ But marriage is a respectable 
state, Charlie ; there’s nothing like it, so Mulligatawney tells me, to sober 
aman. Marriage, Charlie,” said the General, oracularly, with a solemn 
shake of the head, “ marriage is like that empty decanter. It comes in 
sparkling and blushing, like sunrise on a May morning. What?—You 
draw the cork, and the first glass is heaven upon earth—that’s the honey- 
moon ; then you fill another—same flavour, but not quite equal to the 
first. Never mind, try again ; so you keep sipping and sipping, to ana- 
lyze, if you can, the real taste of the beverage, and before you can satisfy 
yourself you come to the end of the bottle ; then, sir, when you get to 
the bottom you can see through it, and you find how empty itis! Not 
that I mean exactly that,” said the General, again catching himself up, 
as he found that his metaphor, having taken a wrong turn, had led toa 
somewhat unexpected conclusion. ‘“ But we can’t stop here all night,” 
added he, “so tell me, my boy, when I may begin to send out invitations 
for the breakfast?” 

Charlie blushed up all over his emaciated face, as he replied, pulling 
vehemently at his moustaches, ‘“ Why, uncle, it’s best to be explicit, and 
I like to be straightforward about everything, so I may as well tell you 
at once. I—lI’m hardly prepared to marry, Fi fact I’m rather averse to 
it—in short,’’ said Charlie, gaining courage as he went on, “ I’ve no im- 
mediate idea of marrying at all, and, with all my respect and brotherly 
affection for her, certainly not Blanche.” 

‘* Certainly not Blanche !” repeated the General, in something between 
a shriek andamoan. “ Certainly not Blanche !—and why, inthe name 
of all that’s de—de—disgusting ! certainly not Blanche ? Zounds! I see 
it all now, you’ve got a black wife—don’t deny it!—a black wife and a 
swarm of piebald piccaninnies—oh dear! oh dear! that I should live to 
see this day—lI shall never get over it—it’s killing me now ; ——, I feel 
it here, sir, in the pit of my stomach! I'll go to bed,” he vociferated, 
untying his neckcloth on the spot. ‘Ill go to bed this instant, and never 
get up again!’ With which lugubrious threat the General, regardless of 
Charlie’s protestations and remonstrances, did in effect stump furiously 
off to his den, whence his dressing-room bell was heard forthwith pealing 
with alarming violence, nor did he appear any more that evening, leav- 
ing the gentlemen to drag out a weary sitting, still at cross purposes, each 
in the society of her he loved best in the world. 





A SUGGESTION FROM SIR F. B. HEAD. 


The terrible difficulties encountered at Balaklava, in dragging up sup- 
plies to the camp, and guns and ammunition to the trenches, have been 
copiously dwelt upon by writers on the spot and critics at a distance. 
Now that Mr. Peto’s “ navvies” are off, with their pick-axes, shovels, 
barrows, and rail-road iron, here comes a suggestion from one whose 
name is familiar to our readers. Of its merit, many of these latter are 
better judges than ourselves. We can only regret that it did not appear 
at an earlier date. It is in the shape of a letter to the Duke of Newcas- 
tle. It bears no date ; but we find it in a recent London paper. 


‘“‘ My Lord Duke,—It is stated in the newspapers that you areabout to 
despatch to the Crimea a fleet of seven steam and two sailing ships, laden 
with navvies and materials for the construction at Balaklava of a rail- 
way, which it is expected will be completed by the end of February, and 
which is intended to enable not only the enormous weight of guns, mor- 
tars, and ammunition now lying on the beach to reach the batteries 
which have been constructed to receive them, but to enable forage, pro- 
visions, medicine, and clothing to reach the horses, soldiers, and sick of 
ourarmy. I have no desire to discuss whether or not a great arterial 
cast-iron railway such as you propose to construct is the best mode of 
restoring circulation to that military mass which is stagnant in the Cri- 
mea ; but I venture publicly to submit to you, for as much considera- 
tion as you may deem it worth, the following brief description of a road, 
which I conceive, might occasionally be useful in sieges. 

* Throughout North America, and especially in Canada, the new roads, 
cut through the wilderness, become so deep and sticky during the 
wet season, that, although well mounted, and not totally unaccustomed 
to riding, I have more than once been unable in twelve hours to advance 
more than twenty miles. Indeed, I repeatedly came to little gulleys, 
or sloughs of despond not three feet broad, but yet so soft that it was 
as much as my heart could do to get into them, and as muchas my horse 
could do to get out of them. 

“‘ Now, these miry, boggy lines, along which people had been eeen for 
months crawling like flies across a plate of treacle, are suddenly, and I 
may almost say magically, converted into a road as hard and as good as 
Regent-street by the following simple process, which is usually adopted 
as soon as the feeble funds of the young colony can purchase the bles- 
sing :— 

* A small gang of men with spades and rammers quickly level one end 
of the earth road.—As fast as they proceed four or five rows of strong 
beams or sleepers, which have been brought in the light waggons of the 
country, are laid down longitudinally, four or five feet asunder, and no 
sooner are they in position than from other waggons stout planks, touch- 
ing each other, are transversely laid upon them. From a third series of 
waggons a thin layer of sand or grit is thrown upon the planks, which in- 
stantly assume the appearance of a more level M‘Adam road, than in 
practice can ever be obtained.—Upon this new-born road the waggons 
carrying the sleepers, plank, and sand, convey with perfect ease these 
three descriptions of materials for its continuance. The work advances 
literally about as fast as an old gouty gentleman can walk, and as soon 
as it is completed there can scarcely exist a more striking contrast than 





between the two tenses of what it was, and what it iec—Waggons of all 
descriptions and horsemen of all ages walk, trot, canter, and gallop over 








the fire-plaee, and filling himself a large bumper ofsherry as an orthodox | it with indescribable delight, until, coming to the point at which the 
n for five minutes | fands of the new settlement have been exhausted, at a single step they 
and have a little quiet conversation on a subject which should not be | plunge from the last plank into the mass of mud already described 


“This ‘ plank-road,’ as it is termed in America, usually laste from 
eight to twelve years, and, as it is found quite unnecessary to spike the 
_— to the sleepers, the arrangement admits of easy repairs, which, 

owever, is but seldom required. 

“In Canada there are many hundred miles of this beautiful descrip- 
tion of road broad enough for three or four carriages to travel abreast.— 
I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, &c. “F. B. Heap.” 

“ Oxendon, Northampton.”’ 





THE QUEEN’S AUTOGRAPH LETTER. 


Perbaps, since the commencement of the campaign no document has * 


found its way to the public so gratifying in its nature as that which we 
here subjoin. The earnest expression of Her Majesty’s anxiety for the 
brave men who have been wounded in the service of the country will 
have the best effect in the army ; it will console the unfortunate who 
have already suffered, and animate to increased exertion their comrades 
who have hitherto escaped the accidents of war. 

The letter was addressed by Her Most Gracious Majesty to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, and through him to Mrs, Herbert, by whom it was transmitted 
to Miss Nightingale :— 

“ Windsor Castle, Dec. 6, 1854. 

‘¢ Would you tell Mrs. Herbert that I begged she would /et me see frequentl 
the eotvente she receives from Miss N ightingale or Mrs. Bracebridge es I poe 
no details of the wounded, tho’ I see so many from officers, &c., about the 
battle-field, and naturally the former must interest me more than any one. 

*‘ Let Mrs. Herbert also know that I wish Miss Nightingale and the ladies 
would tell these poor noble wounded and sick men that No Ong takes a warmer 
interest, or feels more for their sufferings, or admires their courage and heroism 
MORE than their Queen. Day and night she thinks of her beloved troops. So 
does the Prince. 

‘« Beg Mrs. Herbert tocommunicate these my words to those ladies, as 1 know 
that our sympathy is much valued by these noble fellows. 

(Signed) ** VICTORIA.” 

The above is an extract from the London Morning Post of the 4th inst. 
It was followed, next day, by the subjoined remarks. 


When we were yesterday enabled—ezclusively, as it chanced—to lay 
before our readers the remarkable letter addressed by her Majesty to Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, we felt that we were giving publicity to a document the 
importance of which it would be difficult to rate too highly. 

Those who live under the conventionalities of constitutional Govern- 
ment are so apt to overlook all reference to the wishes of the Sovereign 
that they are exposed to the danger of believing that his feelings are not 
to be made known, in the fear that a political influence might be the 
result. The consequence has been that, from the Revolution dowwnards, 
the People of England have had no means of knowing what the King or 
Queen of England really thought or felt. 

It was reserved for the good sense of Queen Victoria to break through 
this artificial obstacle, and to show that a Sovereign can both think and 
feel—think deeply of the condition of her subjects, and feel acutely for 
their sufferings. For the first time it is now obvious to the country, in 
a practical manner, that the relations of the governed and the governor 
are acknowledged to be reciprocal, and that the interest which the people 
take in the splendour, the dignity, the happiness, and the safety of their 
Queen, are no more than a reflex of the interest which her Majesty feels 
for their well-being and comfort. 

Under the merely official relations which, for more than a century, 
have subsisted between the Government and the nation, and during the 
long and sanguinary wars in which the country has been called to take 
part, the English soldier has never before been told, under the hand of 
the Sovereign, that the condition of the wounded “interests me (the 
Sovereign) more than any one; that no one takes a warmer interest, or 
feels more for their sufferings, or admires their courage and heroism more 
than their Queen ;” and that, “day and night she thinks of her beloved 
troops.” 

No; the present is the first instance of a direct communication having 
been opened between the individual who occupies the throne and the 
nation at large—the first assurance of a <r of feeling in the 
Sovereign and the people. May it not be the last! If the step now 
taken by her Majesty be gratifying to us who are at home, what will not 
the effect of it be among the sick and wounded in the hospitals of Turkey, 
or on the minds of those who may yet, ae furnish the future sick 
and wounded of our gallant army ’—Morning Pest. 





WAR ITEMS. 

Tue Latest OrriciaL Despatcues.—Lord Raglan thus writes to the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Before Sebastopol, Dec. 23, 1854. 

My Lord Duke,—A gread deal of rain has fallen in the last forty-eight 
hours, and the weather has again become very inclement. 

The only occurrence in the siege operations has been a sortie made by 
the enemy on both our right and left attack, during the night of the 20th, 
the one being conducted silently, the other with drums beating and shout- 
ing ; the first being probably the real object of the advance, as nearer to 
the Inkermann heights. 

Owing to the extreme darkness of the night, the enemy were enabled 
to come very near the right attack without being perceived, and having 
made a sudden rush upon the most forward parallel, they compelled the 
men occupying it to withdraw until reinforced by a party under Major 
Welsford, of the 97th Regiment, when it was regained possession of, and 
the Russians retired, not, however, without occasioning some loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing, Lieut. Byron, of the 34th Regiment being amongst 
the latter. 

On the left attack the enemy were met with great gallantry by Lieut. 
Gordon, of the 38th Regiment, who, when supported by the covering party 
of the trenches, under Lieut.-Colonel Waddy of the 50th succeeded in at 
once driving them back. But here, too, I regret to say, the loss was still 
more severe, Major Moller, of the 50th, fell mortally wounded, and, I am 
concerned to add, is since dead, and Captain Frampton and Lieut.§Clarke, 
both of the 50th Regiment are missing. Sir Richard England speaks in 
high terms of the gallantry and vigilance of these troops, and of the dis- 
tinguished conduct of Lieut.-Colonel Waddy. 


Before Sebastopol, Dec. 30th, 1854. 

My Lord Duke,—Since I wrote to your Grace on the 26th the weather 
has been somewhat more propitious, but the state of the ground is hardly 
more satisfactory. The 18th Regt. has arrived, and I have to inform you 
that we are daily receiving vast supplies of ammunition, warm clothing, 
and huts for the army. The utmost efforts will be made to disembark all 
those stores, but the difficulty of effecting this desirable object is very 
great, owing to the limited extent of the harbour, its crowded streets and 
the narrow entrance to the town, and want of access to the beach, the 
rocks on the north side rising directly out of the water, and there being, 
consequently, no accommodation but on one side. 

The Russians continue to withdraw from the valley of the Tchernaya, 
whilst they have constructed defensive works on the heights above, which 
would imply a difficulty of maintaining their troops in the field. 

A reconnoissance was sent out this morning by Gen. Canrobert, to- 
wards the river,in co-operation with Major-General Sir Colin Campbell’s 
4th Division on the extreme right of Balaklava, the result of which is 
not yet known. —- 


A New np Very Formraste RessiAN RieLe Corps.--A private letter 
from St. Petersburg states that the Crown serfs have offered the Peper 
Nicholas acontingent of 6,000 men, who are to be employed as sharp- 
shooters. Among them are to be all the ermine-hunters, who are estima- 
ted at 20,000. hese are said to be skilful marksmen, who pass their 
whole lives on the banks of the Ural or the Oby, in the chase of the fox, 
the beaver, and the ermine. _It is known that this animal can only be 
aimed at from a considerable distance, and must be hit in the nose to 
avoid injuring the skin. The whole of these hunters (so the letter says) 
are to be immediately organised and sent to the Crimea. They are to be 


armed with the Minie rifle. <n 
Gatiant Expioit oF ADMIRAL Bruat.—The Journal du Loiret con- 
tains a letter from the Crimea, which says :—‘ Admiral Bruat’s daring 


is proverbial in the fleet. In spite of the fits of gout with which this offi- 
cer is so frequently attacked, or perhaps on account of that affliction, he 
sometimes has the idea of such audacious attempts as are more to be ex- 
pected from a young lieutenant who has his promotion to gain than from 
an admiral. Lately, after a severe attack of gout, the Admiral called 
some of his officers into his cabin, and said, ‘Gentlemen, a good idea has 
just occurred to me—it is, to go quietly in, and ourselves visit the chan- 
nel of Sebastopol. We shall so be able to judge for ourselves what its 
situation really is.’ The proposition was joyfully accepted, and in the 
middle of the night several of the boats of the Charlemagne put off and 





entered the channel. The boats went through every part of it, and the 
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admiral touched with his own hand the chain which closes the pwr 
of the military port. Everything was managed so cleverly on the ae : 

the admiral’s party that not a single Russian sentinel was aware of their 
approach. But day began to break while the boats were still far down 
in the harbour, and the alarm was immediately given. A terrible fire 
was then opened all along the fortifications of the channel, and it was un- 
der a fearful shower of projectiles of every description that the boats 
made their way out. Fortunately not a man was wounded, though the 
longboat of the Charlemagne was somewhat damaged by the enemy’s 
shot. This bold attempt, so successfully executed, has since been the 
principal object of conversation and praise in the fleet.” 





Tue “ Tives” Crrricisep in THE Crimea.—An officer in the Guards 
writes to a military friend at home, as follows:--‘‘ The army are perfect- 
ly furious with the exaggerations and misrepresentations of the Times. 
Don’t believe what it says, for all is false. I and a good many men are 
home-sick ; but we don’t want to come away. We would none of us do 
anything but remain here till we have beaten the Rassians. The Times 
correspondent has been sent off with a flea in his ear for insolence to 
Lord Raglan. I met him the other day, and told him we were ali glad of 
it, and that he ought to be ashamed of himself.” — Daily Vews. 

Tue Pet or tax Twenty-Tuirp.--The celebrated snow-white goat 
presented by Her Majesty to the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers is dead. 
After weathering the campaign in Bulgaria, and marchiog proudly at 
head of his regiment from Kalamita Bay to Sebastopol, he has at last 
fallen without wearing the Alma medal he had earned on the way. His 
stately demeanour and reverend beard made him a prominent feature 
in the appearance of the regiment as it moved along, and the gap left 
by his absence will force a recollection of the fine animal upon the me- 

of every one familiar with the gallant 23rd. He had been hutted 
and every care had been taken to protect him against the exposure and 
inclement weather ; but all this attention was udavailing, and he died 
on the 20th ult., “much regretted by a numerous circle.” 


evninindigiligititiniant 
AN EPISCOPAL WEDDING. 

The following description of the recent marriage of the Lord Bishop 
of Nova Scotia to a daughter of Judge Bliss is copied from the Halifax 
Church Times. The ceremony must have been one of great interest, 
though in its general features resembling the one in which, sooner or later, 
most of us are doomed to participate. We do not even gather from this 
account, that when the grave question—“ Wilt thou have this woman, 
&c ?””—is asked of the reverend bridegroom, he is compelled by etiquette 
to reply in phrase analogous to the well-known, Volo episcopari. 


* * * * The spacious Church was densely crowded in every part 
by a respectable congregation, who evinced the most intense interest in 

e entire proceedings. Shortly after 10 o’clock, the North door of St. 
Paul's was thrown open to the public, while the South doors were kept 
closed for the reception of the guests, for whose accomodation the pews 
on each side of the middle aisle were reserved. The interior of the Church 
was suitably decorated with the Banners of St. George’s Society, waving 
around the Chancel, together with appropriate devices, representing the 
arms of the two families of Binney and Bliss, while the Porch of the 
Charch was tastefully fitted up, and ornamented with various flags, 
which were displayed with imposing effect. St. Luke’s Chapel of Ease 
was also gaily decorated for the occasion, with its flags and banners 
streaming from the Tower of the Church. 

At the appointed hour, a quarter before 12, both parties arrived at 
the Charch at the same moment—the Bride attended by four young 
ladies, and the Bridegroom by four young gentlemen—all of whom took 
their — outside the Chancel rails, in front of the holy Table—when 
the Bishop of Newfoundland commenced with the “ Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony,’’ and proceeded through the whole Service without any 
Omission—the 67th Psalm being chanted in its proper place by the Choir, 
and the concluding Exhortation being read by the Archdeacon. The 
Chancel was also occupied by the Rev. E. A. C. Bayley, Chaplain of the 
Bishop of Newfoundland, the Rev. W. Bullock and Rev. E. Maturin, 
attired in their Surplices. At the conclusion of the Service, the joy-bells 
rang a merry peal—and carriages of all descriptions were seen rolling 
incessantly along the streets from the Church to the stately mansion of 
J Bliss, where a sumptuous entertainment was provided for the 

g guests, who numbered about one hundred eigh rsons, 
including sixteen Clergymen, and a fair representation of the Laity, and 
especially of the Ladies of Nova Scotia. 

At an 7 stage in the proceedings of the Banquet, the health of the 
= Rev. Bridegroom and his beautiful Bride was proposed by His Ex- 

ellency Sir Gaspard Le Marchant—to which His Lordship replied in 
appropriate terms, in the course of which he referred to a recent prece- 
dent for the marriage of a Bishop, in the case of the late Bishop of Salis- 
bury, whe entered into the “ holy estate of matrimony’’ after his conse- 
cration to the Episcopal office. The Hon. the Chief Justice proposed the 
health of the Bishop of Newfoundland, with a warm recommendation to 
his Lordship to imitate the example of our worthy Bishop on this occa- 
sion. His Lordship stated in reply, that he was not insensible to the 
charms of connubial! bliss, or to the attractions of the fair sex by whom 
he was surrounded, but at the same time he explained the difference in 
the situation of himself and his Diocese from that of his brother Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, and vindicated his motives in preferring a life of single 
blessedness for himself. The toast of “‘ the Bridesmaids,” was responded 
to in an eloquent and humorous speech by the Rev. R. H. Bullock, and 
that of “ the Groomsmen”’ was acknowledged in a very feeling and satis- 
factory address, by Edward Binney, Esq., the senior member of that body. 
Several other toasts were also given and replied to before the connubial 
party left the table—and at half-past 2 o’clock the happy pair left town 
ae” on their way to Windsor, where they intend to remain for 
@ few days. 


THE CZAR’S SUCCESSOR. 
The story here told by Galignani’s Messenger is scarcely compatible 
with the recent joint excursion of the Czar’s two sons to the seat of war 


Our readers will have observed a paragraph from the London Press 
quoted in our paper on Wednesday, mysteriously alluding to an event 
“likely to open a new phase in the complications of the Eastern ques- 
tion,” and hinting thata dynastic change is likely to take place “ in one 
of the great Hpropean monarchies.’ This mystical announcement has 
excited some attention, and it was supposed that one of the great Ger- 
man States was the “ Eurepean monarchy” alluded to. A correspond- 
ence from St. Petersburgh, supplied from a source the authenticity ol 
which cannot we think be doubted, conveys, however, an impression that 
Russia is the Power to which reference is made by the Press. It isknown 
that the two eldest sons of the Czar, the Grand Dukes Alexander and 
Constantine, are at the head, the first of the peace, the second of the war, 
pare Just now the partisans of peace are described as unpopular in 

ussia, and the Grand Duke Constantine, whose active and ambitious 
spirit has had, it is said, no small share in bringing about the present 
war, has availed himself of the state of public feeling, as far as it may be 
said to exist in the Emperor’s dominions, to assert his claims as heir to 
the Russian throne, in the place of his elder brother, bringing forward 
as a precedent the mode in which the sceptre descended to the hands of 
his father, the present Emperor ; and, moreover, a ukase of Peter the 
Great, which states that the crown belongs de jure to the eldest son of a 
deceased monarch. According to the interpretation he puts upon it, 
Prince Constantine avers that, as when his elder brother was born his 
father, then Prince Nicholas, was not even heir to the throne, he cannot 
be considered as the son of an Emperor, while he (Constantine,) as born 
after the accession, has a clear right to the title. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Prince Alexander does not agree with this view of the case. 
As to the opinions of the Czar on the matter, we are left in the dark ; 
but, according to some accounts, it would appear that the present war is 
due to his attempts to split the difference between his two successors, 
his encroachments upon Turkey being ascribed to his desire to establish 
in the south an empire with Constantinople for its capital, thus to satisfy 
the ambitious aspirations of Constantine, and avoid a civil war waged 
against each other by the two brothers. 


_T oro 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Lt.-Genl. Arnold, whose death was reported in our last week’s issue, 
was a son of the notorious Benedict Arnold——Amongst the persons, 
who lost their lives in the great Black Sea storm of Nov. 14, wasa pho- 
tographic artist, despatched by the Government to the Crimea, for the 
purpose of taking views of the fortifications of Sebastopol. He was ina 

rt ship that foundered.——Some sensation has been created in 
Paris by the arrival of that old intrigue, the Princess Lieven, at her resi- 
dence in the Hotel Talleyrand.——Mr. Windham, of Fillbrigg Hall, Nor- 
folk, whose death was announced last week, represented the Eastern Di- 


vision of Norfolk in the first reformed Parliament. He was a son-in-law 
of the Marquis of Brist«i, and one of the principal landed proprietors of 
his county.The commercial world has been scandalised by the dis- 
covery of enormous frauus, perpetrated in the dark recesses of the London 
Dock Company, amongst ‘be thousands of pipes of port wine, there stowed 
away. Adulteration and. pillage have been in vogue there.——A new 
rail-road car brake has been successfully tried on the Harlem road. On 
a down-grade, it is said to have checked a fast train, within 350 feet of 
the point where it was applied.——A female seceder from Mormonism, 
rofessing to have been one of the wives of the notorious Brigham Young, 
o announced a course of anti-Mormonite lectures in Boston. Without 
prejudging the lady’s claims on public sympathy it may be right to say 
that they should be closely scrutinised.——Miss Julia Dean has appeared 
at New Orleans in a new play written by herself. It is called “ Mary of 
Mantua.” The New Orleans Picayune announces that Miss Julia Dean 
is about to be married to a gentleman of South Carolina.——We 
learn from an Upper Canada contemporary, that a Post Office, just 
opened in, the County of Dundas, bears the name of Inkermann.——M. 
Guerazzi, whose recent work, published at Pisa, and suppressed by orders 
from Florence, has had an immense clandestine circulation and created 
a sensation in Italy, is engaged on two new themes. A novel may be 
shortly expected from his hand, having Gen. Paoli, the last of the Cor- 
sicans, for hero.—The Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 26th De- 
cember announces the arrival at Gatschina of the Grand Dukes Nicholas 
and Michael. They left Sebastopol on the 15th December to pay a short 
visit to the Empress, whose health has improved.——Mr. William Owen, 
son of Professor Owen our distinguished comparative anatomist, is ap- 
inted to a junior clerkship in the Foreign-office, Downing-street.—— 
Victor Hugo, will, it is said, shortly pay a visit to the United States. 
——The Duke of Buccleuch’s London mansion, opposite Downing-street, 
is shortly to be pulled down, and a handsome new edifice erected on its 
site. The noble Duke has taken the late Earl of Brownlow’s house, in 
Belgrave-square, until his family residence is rebuilt. —A ukase 
had been issued by the Czar ordering that for the soldiers forming the 
— of Sebastopol each month’s service shall count for a year.—— 
hree millions of francs are to be spent on the new cathedral at Lille. 
The competition for architect is open to all Europe. The successful 
competitor will receive 10,000f. ; the second approved design, 4000f. ; and 
the third, 2000f——Among the curiosities which will be sent from Aus- 
tralia to the Paris Exhibition is part of the trunk of a gum-tree, now 
growing at Botany Bay, on which the great navigator, La Pérouse, car- 
ved his name when he anchored off that part of the coast.—-—-The Moni- 
teur contains a notification, that, as the Emperor and Empress wishs to 
exercise a free choice in purchasing articles at the Exhibition, they can- 
not accept any which may be offered to them.——L. M. Booth, convicted 
some time since at Milwaukie of aiding in the escape of a fugitive 
slave, has been sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
one thousand dollars.-—Since the introduction of Mr. Forbes Mac- 
kenzic’s Act there has been a great deal of illicit distilling in Kin- 
tyre, and the Excise officers have become proportionately active.-—— 
A successful inventor has offered the War-office an electric rifle which 
greatly surpasses any weapon in use, flinging a ball from 1000 to 2000 
eet, at the rate of sixty shots per minute.——-Since the death of her fa- 
ther, Fanny Kemble, it is said, has decided to return permanently to 
America, and live in quiet retirement for the rest of her life, at her beau- 
tiful cottage in Lennox, Mass.——The Mayor of Hobart Town has paid 
into the colonial treasury £2,000, to be remitted to England for the aid 
of the wives and families of British soldiers during the war.——The mem- 
bers of the Mercantile Library Association are about to present a suitable 
testimonial to Thomas H. Benton, as a slight return for his services in lec- 
turing before them in December last. It is in the form of arichly ornament- 
ed silver pitcher and salver, the cost of which is $200.——At the latter part 
of last week, such a terrific storm was raging at Halifax, N. S., that Capt. 
Lott prudently detained the Canard steamer .4sia there, for thirty hours. 
Such detention is of rare occurrence.----The Sultan visited the Duke of 
rae ye at the Palace of the British Embassy at Pera, on the 24th ult. 
Such a visit is a great innovation.--—There is now in Southampton Dock 
a screw-steamer called the Loire, loading with wine for Balaklava. A 
machine with wire rope is to be sent out in the Loire to draw the casks 
and barrels of wine up the sides of the rocks at Balaklava.——-Elsewhere 
is an account of the recent marriage of the Bishop of Nova Scotia. Since 
it was in type, we have noticed this announcement in the London Times : 
“ Married, on the 6th inst., at St. James’s Church, by the Lord Bishop 
of London, the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, to Eleanor Jane, daughter of { 
Col. Fraser, of Castle Fraser, N.B. ”’ 


Tue Execrric TELEGRAPH iN THE Evxrine.—-Mr. Liddell, the engineer 
of the new Leicester and Hitchin Railway, has obtained leave of absence 
for two months to lay a submarine cable for telegraphic purposes from 
Varna to either Cape Chersonese or Balaklava. The cable is ready, and 
Mr. Liddell is on the point of sailing to complete his commission of thus 
bridging the Euxine, 300 miles across, for the flight of intelligence be- 
tween the Allied armies in the Crimea and their respective Governments. 











BrrtH.—On the 21st of January, at the British Consulate, Charleston, S. C., 
Mrs. Robert Bunch, of a daughter. 


Diep—At Yarrow Bridge, near Chorley, Lancashire, England, Mr. Thomas 
Hargreaves, in the 78th year of his age. 








WANTED AN ASSISTANT IN THE “ ALBION” ESTABLISHMENT.—T he proprietor 
of this journal, finding that his editorial occupations are so engrossing as to 
preclude a due attention to the business of the office, is desirous of making ar- 
rangements with a person thoroughly competent to manage it, and conversant 
with the mode of carrying it on. As the sole object of this advertisement is to 
procure aid in conducting a particular department, the possession of capital is 
not essential on the part of any one whose qualifications might otherwise fit 
him for replying to it. At the same time, if thought desirable, an interest in 
the paper might be bought. Applications, personal or by letter, may be made 
to the Editor. 
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European News.—Peace or War? 

Such a tangled skein, as the one that reached us on Thursday morn- 
ing by the Liverpool mail steamer of the 13th inst., has not come to hand 
for many a day. It can scarcely be unravelled with avy degree of satis- 


faction. Indeed the mere enumeration of its varied items is sufficient 
to confound the clearest-headed analyser of reports. In briefly alluding 
to them, it will be well to separate authentic information from the 
mass of rumours by which it is accompanied. 

It is then an unquestioned fact that the Czar—whether in good faith, 
or by way of masking his real intentions—has unexpectedly ordered 
Prince Gortschakoff at Vienna to accept the oft-mentioned “ four-points” 
as a basis of negotiations. This determination too was somewhat sud- 
denly taken, for the Imperial commands reached the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, four to five days earlier than the period within which the Allies bad 
required a definite answer. Central and Western Europe were astonish- 
ed: and still more so, when it was known that something beyond a mere 
starting-point was contemplated in the instructions issued from St. 
Petersburg. Great concessions were made by Gortschakoff, tending 
directly to a peace. Can it be possible, asked the speculators, that the 
Autocrat already shows signs of yielding? What can be his motive? 
Do Menschikoff’s unpublished accounts from Sebastopol represent the 
situation of that strong-hold as precarious? Is Nicholas desirous of gain- 
ing time, in order to marshal his forces on the Austrian frontier? Is 
there real distress at St. Petersburg? Such questions, and scores of a 
similar kind, were in every one’s mouth ; and it may well be supposed 
that they drew forth answers and suggestions equally numerous. None 
of these, save the obvious one that the whole transaction is a ruse got up 
for the sake of gaining time and complicating the position of 
Austria, comes home to us with convincing force. And further 
still, it must be borne in mind, though it seems to be generally 





‘ overlooked, that such a step as Russia bas now taken, in apparent- 


ly entertaining proposals which she has repeatedly declared to be incom- 
patible with her honour, may be taken by that singular power with 
almost entire impunity. Respect for her veracity is held throughout 
civilized Europa at the lowest possible ebb, so that even if the movement 
prove to be a mere trick and be hereafter exposed, she could be no loser 
in that respect. In the meantime—and this is important—neither her 
people nor her army has the slightest knowledge that she wears the 
semblance of backing down in her pretensions. It may be difficult to 
imagine, when one reads the minute details of Gortschakoff’s diplomatic 
proceedings, that the parties most interested are and will be in the com- 
pletest ignorance of them. They read alone the proclamations and the 
manifestoes and the stimulating appeals concocted at St. Petersburg : 
they know nothing of the real or pretended negotiations gt Vienna. 
None other of the powerful governments of Europe could thus be double- 
faced to the world at large, and hold its head loftily in presence of its 
own subjects. A tempest, a pestilence, a fortunate battle in the Crimea 
might— in changing the military position of affairs—change at once the 
diplomatic course of the Russian government: in which case the offer, 0% 
which some are building their hopes of peace, would be ignored by a few 
strokes of the;pen, and Tartar-dom be none the wiser. In addition to 
this, when we see in the back-ground of these nogotiations a reservation 
as to the demands which the Allies may think fit to make, according to 
the eventualities of the continued war, we confess that our hopes of a 
speedy peace are not at present very sanguine. Were Sebastopol out of 
the way, the case would be different. 

Thus leaving unsolved the mystery that hangs about the news from 
Vienna, we may take up the second fact of importance brought to light 
by this arrival. Sardinia is positively said to haye concluded an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Great Britain and France. This is a 
great gain, since, with the known state of feeling existing between that 
country and the Austrians who rale in Italy, it furnishes a cogent reason 
why the young Emperor Francis Joseph should be cautious as to which 
side he finally espouses. The moral weight thus thrown into the Allied 
scale must also be borne in mind. Sardinia, with its constitutional mon- 
archy, its comparatively free press, and its unwillingness to bow the neck 
to Papal sovereignty, is the only rallying point for the Italians at large. 
Such an accession to our cause may well be welcomed, though we know 
not yet what arrangements will be made in reference to a military 
contingent.—We may here mention the death at Turin of the widow of 
the late heroic Charles Albert. 

And now, passing from authentic intelligence to that which is of 
doubtful origin, we find matter for the extremest surprise, and a report 
which, if true, blow to the winds all conjectures about diplomacy at 
Vienna, and brings to speedy issue the real position of the Austrian go- 
vernment. The Russians, we are informed, have re-entered the Dobrud- 
scha. A force is said to have crossed the Danube at Tultscha, de‘eated 
the Turks, captured the town, and marched Westward to Isakchi, another 
fortified place on the right bank of the river. Bearing in mind the tri- 
partite treaty of the 2nd ult., by which Austria bound herself to guard 
the Principalties against any fresh Russian invasion, one might expect 
to hear that the Austrian army of occupation had immediately taken 
measures for repelling the invaders. Not so. The phraseology of the 
very latest despatch is clear enough, and extremely ominous. “ The 
Austrians,” it says, “‘do not interfere.” What becomes then of the Aus- 
trian treaty? Surely if this staggering rumour be confirmed, and the 
engagement entered into be so soon broken, common deeency will pre- 
vent the Cabinets of France and Great Britain from submitting any longer 
to the treacheries and trickeries of the House of Hapsburg. In this per- 
plexity, we can but fall back upon the suspicion that attaches to “ a cou- 
riet from Bucharest” who is the medium through which this news comes 
to hand, especially considering that, if Nicholas desired to gain credit 
for peaceful instructions sent to Vienna, he would scarcely begin a new 
campaign in the Principalities. We incline to credit the whole story to 
speculators on some Stock-Exchange. Combined with this is a rumour 
of a cross-movement of a Turkish force across the Pruth into Bessarabia, 
and of its immediate defeat by the Russians. The statement is impro- 
bable. 


The Crimea. 

A despatch from Lord Raglan dated the 30th ult. is copied elsewhere, 
and gives the latest trustworthy intelligence from the encampment in 
front of Sebastopol. By way of St. Petersburg the accounts are brought 
down to the 2nd inst.; but they also are devoid of stirring interest. 
With brief intervals of frost and mild sunshine, the weather had opposed 
serious obstacles to the completion of the British portion of the works by 
which the Southern side of the city is to be hemmed-in. The French en- 
gineers have been more rapid in the execution of their selected task, fa- 
voured greatly by their comparative proximity to their shipping, by the 
aid of their superior numbers, and by various causes which might be bet- 
ter narrated in a history of the siege than in a general glance at its pre- 
sent state. With respect to this last, it can be said with truth that the 
intelligence now received is satisfactory. Slowly, but steadily, the be- 
sieging batteries approach their object, whilst the actual arrival of ten 
thousand Turkish and two thousand French soldiers at Eupatoria is 
looked upon as the first step towards the concentration of a powerful 
force on the North, which will take the field against the enemy, and co- 
operate with such detachments of the Anglo-French army as can be spared 
from the trenches. The assault is still a subject for universal speculation, as 
to its probable date and result. We confess that for the moment we are more 
anxious to learn the effect that follows the opening fire of the newly mounted 
ordnance. Great things are predicted, nothing less than a demolished 
town and a destroyed fleet. Unless these promises be gross exaggera- 
tions, we shall prefer in the first place to hear of their fulfilment. We 
can wait yet awhile for that other piece of news regarding the Czar’s 
strong-hold, which it will be so dangerous to take and so difficult to 
hold. Happily, Lord Raglan and General Canrobert are not the sort 
of men to precipitate the assault, in order to satisfy the impatience of 
coffee-house politicians and devourers of daily bulletins.—We trust to 
hear by the next steamer that the long promised consultation be- 
tween those two Generals and Omer Pasha has actually taken place. 

Week by week we are tempted to make very copious extracts from the 
Crimean oorrespondence, with which the London papers overflow. We 
fear however to displease a large number of readers, if we change the 
miscellaneous character of the matter that fills our columns; and more- 
over we find from experience that many of the letters written on the 
spot are tinged with a personal colouring, and are apt to convey false 
impressions. Such as we find note-worthy we shall still continue to re- 
publish—The Duke of Cambridge has proceeded to Malta, to recruit his 
shattered health. Lord Cardigan has reached Paris, on his way home. 
We hear nothing of the prospect of Sir George Brown’s restoration to his 
post. The gaps indeed in the higher appointments of the army are ter- 
ribly numerous ; and very few superior officers having been sent out to 
fill the vacant places, it is clear that they must have been at least tem- 
porarily filled up on the spot. Curiously enough, some of our grumblers 
at home complain almost in the same breath, that men of a past genera- 
tion and of an obsolete mode of warfare should have been entrusted with 
commands, and also that no successors should hav2 been nominated by the 
Horse Guards to those of them who are dead or disabled. There is no 





pleasing grumblers. Is it not well that Lord Raglan should have 
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the local patronage in his own hands? He knows his own wants‘ 
and ought by this time to know the material that he has at his hand.— 
The British reader will observe with satisfaction that strong reinforee- 
ments and copious supplies have reached the Crimea in safety. Louis 
Napoleon has ordered thither a detachment of his Imperial Guards. 











Home Affairs. 

Rumours of a modification of the Aberdeen Cabinet prevail ; but as 
they come without the stamp of authenticity, we are not inclined to dwell 
upon them. The Peel section, including the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert, is to secede or to be ousted—according 
to the prophecies ot the know-alls. The first-named, in his conduct of the 
War ministry, has certainly not come up to public expectation, and has 
been the means of drawing down mnch odium upon the Government.— 
Lord John Russell meanwhile has imitated Lord Palmerston, and has 
flitted over to Paris, where he has been dining and consulting with the 
Emperor. No one, however, seems to be able to determine whether his 
Lordship’s object was really a political one, or whether his visit was in 
tended tor an invalid relative of his wife who chanced to be in the French 
capital. 

A very simple and touching autograph letter from the Queen to the 
Secretary at War has found its way into print. It may be read elewhere. 
Its old date, and the fact that it owes its publication to a newspaper 
correspondent at Scutari, suffice to show that it was not written with a 
view to producing effect. Indeed its womanly and unaffected language 
would alone prove its origin, So accustomed is the world at large to 
associate ideas of coldness and artificiality with the atmosphere of a 
Conrt, that this little touch of natural feeling has been hailed with a tu- 
mult of approbation. 

This little matter of her Majesty’s epistle brings us back to the one 
engrossing theme, with which every item even of domestic news is more 
or less mixed up. And so we may as well pause a moment upon two or 
three other bits of intelligence now presented for consideration.—Thus 
we read with some surprise that the Lords of the Admiralty, who 
for months past have enjoined or winked-at a mere pretence of block- 
ading the enemy’s ports, have given notice that on and after the Ist of 
February the Allies propose to extend the blockade to all ports in the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. Complaints are rightly made that the 
mercantile community has been hitherto deceived as to the intentions of 
the two governments, and that the advertised stoppage of trade only 
kept aloof our own commerce, whilst it did not interfere with that of the 
enemy. Whether the substitution of Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons 
for Vice-Admiral Dundas has induced a determination to take the usual 
hostile measures, we cannot pretend to say. At any rate this change in 
command is matter for congratulation. The retiring Vice-Admiral re- 
turns home with no laurels earned, though it would not in the least sur- 
prise us if, owing to his official influence, he were rewarded by a seat at 
the Admiralty Board. By the way, it is a singular and not very credita- 
ble fact that, in the General Order wherein he notified his resignation of 
the command of the fleet, he does not even mention his popular successor ! 
We doubt not that the squadron had a hearty laugh at this small exhi- 
bition of pique.—The unusually open state of the Baltic has formed a 
subject for some comment; and a mild endeavour has been made to 
alarm the public mind, by suggesting the sudden unlocking of Cronstadt 
or Sveaborg harbour, and the out-pouring of the Russian squadron. With 
our ships drafted off to the Black Sea, or partially dismantled in home 
ports, such a contingency is not pleasant to contemplate. The chances 
are fortunately very strong against any such event as a desceft @pon our 
shores, and so no one will disturb himself. Still, the Russians have shown 
so much dash and alertness since the war commeneed, that we trast the 
elements have ere this settled the point. 

Last week, ere the mail of the 6th inst. was received, we had a word 
to say regarding that great institution, the London Times, and entered 
a gentle protest against readers permitting it to stand between them and 
the truth. It may be supposed therefore that we opened our file with 
some curiosity. There, sure enough, was a successive tissue of tirades 
against Lord Raglan and the Ministry, repeatedly spread out into two 
editorial articles per diem. They denounced the British army before 
Sebastopol as “a disorganised mob,’ and its Commander-in-Chief as a 
shirker and a numskull. With wondrous rhetorical flourishes that smelt 
strongly of an academic lamp, it called upon Lord Raglan to resign ; 
bat although it had but recently gone all the way to Upper India to 
pick out a successor for the Duke of Newcastle when it deposed him, it 
could not pick out from all the Army List its fancy man for the command 
in the Crimea.—Well, after a few days of this sort of blustering, it be- 
came very obvious that the Zimes had blundered, and its sagacious ma- 
nagers let themselves down accordingly. This was mainly done on 
Thursday, the 4th inst., when it prophecied that the invisible Comman- 
der-in-Chief and the disorganised mob were to storm Sebastopol on 
or about the 28th ult. They did not attempt it, by the bye—but that is 
not important ; the point is that, after all its abuse, the Times thought 
them capable of doing something. In the following week, so far as Lord 
Raglan was concerned, the mighty Thunderer was silent ; nay it even 
condescended to enter into an explanation of the circumstances, under 
which its “‘ own correspondent”’ had left the Crimea. An officer of the 

Guards had written home that the gentleman in question was sent to the 
right-about, as may be seen amongst our War Items. The Times says 
that he gave himself leave of absence, and went away to Constantino- 
ple to purchase “‘ a few furs, a stove, and such little matters as might en- 
able him to get through the winter alive.” These may all be trifles ; but 
they tend to show that the arrogant Times itself is not beyond public 
rebuke. During the later issues before us, the murmuring style almost 
ceases to prevail, save when it deservedly breaks out, for the purpose of 
rebuking the naval and military authorities at Portsmouth, who were cul- 
pably negligent of the care and comfort of a batch of wounded and sick 
soldiers from the East, arriving at that port. 

And here, whilst reprobating the dictatorial spirit and habitual reck- 
lessness of the leading journal of the world, let us express our gratitude 
for its bold and able efforts to throw discredit upon the miserable want 
of efficiency exhibited in some of our departments of public affairs connect- 
ed with the Army. The ever shifting responsibility, the bigotted adher- 
ence to precedent, the nepotism, the carelessness—these, and the many 
evils that spring from them, have been laid bare with merciless but much- 
needed severity. The subject is too vast a one to be covered in the li- 
mited space at our command ; but we believe every candid Englishman, 
who has read the details of the war in the Crimea, must acknowledge 
with a sigh that—until it comes to sheer fighting—the French army is much 
superior to our own. Every lover ofhiscountry will, after such candid ad- 
mission, betake himself to devising remedies. Howrude ashaking will be 
borne by men in office was pretty well seen in the occurrence alluded-to at 
Portsmouth. All England was talking of the keen criticisms of the Times 
official neglect of duty, whilst a most humiliating contrast was offered 
eo the pone with which our soldiers went forth to the war, and the 
ne ggg. they were received on returning. Truly does the 
Gabieiees ant an oe eee te way ee 
ean pradh haan bce ng and every one who could muster a uni- 

’ at his post. Nor is there a want of aptness when, 


ropean Chinese.’’—These are not pleasant matters to touch upon ; but they 
embody much matter for serious reflection, and are talked over with 
much earnestness by sensible thinkers at home, and with much apprehen- 
sion by the “old fogies.” 





An American Bishop on British Soil. 

It may be within the recollection of certain of our readers that Dr. 
Fulford, the Lord Bishop of Montreal, was here present and took part in 
the ceremony, when Dr. Potter, the newly-elected Provisional Bishop of 
New York, was installed into his august office. Reciprocating that proof 
of Christian good-will subsisting between different branches of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, Dr. Potter, on Tuesday evening of last week, 
attended the anniversary meeting of the Church Society held in the city 
of Montreal. His reception was a very cordial one; and, under the 
natural impulse of feelings warmed up by the occasion, he referred in 
simple but eloquent terms to associations engendered by a former visit 
to England, and renewed by his again setting foot on British soil. Nay, 
further ; in allusion to our most estimable Queen, he gave utterance to 
that emphatic expression, “God bless her!”’, which in the mouth of a 
Clergyman is the very essence of all good wishes ; and avowing that she 
had hitherto been the object of his prayers, hoped that he might again 
be called upon to repeat them on herbehalf. The plain meaning of this 
we take to be that Dr. Potter, in the true spirit of a Christian and a man 
of sense, declines to circumscribe his piety within a precise national bor- 
der, and thinks it neither undignified or unpatriotic to unite in prayer 
with the people in whose lands he may chance to be a sojourner, or 
amongst whom he may be an honoured guest. But small critics on this 
side of the dividing line have found him out, and carped, andcavilled. Let 
them do so at their pleasure. There is no necessity for vindicating his 
course. 

It may be well however to offer a word of advice to those who address 
public assemblies. Unless you desire to have a hornet’s nest about your 
ears, never breathe a syllable touching the Press, unless it be in laudation 
ofitsimmaculateness, its trust-worthiness, its omnipotence, its omniscience. 
Dr. Potter casually remarked—as we have maintained a dozen times— 
that the newspapers of this country are not always to be taken as the 
exponents of opinions prevalent amongst its educated classes. This 
brings the V. Y. Herald down upon him in a lengthy article, partly de- 
voted to abuse of the Clergy as a body, and partly to puffs of journalism. 
Amongst the virtues of our neighbour, modesty can scarcely be reckoned ; 
nor must we be thought deficient in respect for our craft, if we number 
consistency in the list of his absent graces. We may not indeed feel 
called upon to weigh the Church and the Press in scales, and adjust the 
balance according to our judgment ; Dr. Potter himself could have had 
no such idea, and the report of what he did say must have been so con- 
densed as to misrepresent him. Other matters claim our attention and 
our space ; and it is perhaps because a remark in the Herald’s article 
bears upon the engrossing topic of the day, that we were led to notice 
that journal’s last-named deficiency. No discussion, we assure you, is 
forthcoming on the thread-bare topic of American sympathy. Observe 
only ; the Herald is wrath with Dr. Potter, because he questions the 
truthfulness with which the Press represents a certain sentiment. Let us 
look to the wrathful objector. “ Public opinion,’’ said the Herald edi- 
torially on the 17th of last month, “ is undoubtedly favourable to Russia. 
There is no necessity for disguising the fact.” That's plain language, one 
might think. Now mark what the Herald said editorially on Wednesday 
last, when it called the Bishop of New York to account for questioning 
its representative fidelity. Here are the precise words: “ As to the 
question of public opinion here on the war in Europe, we have said over 
and over again that the people of the United States have taken no side.’? 

Is not Dr. Potter justified, out of the columns of the very paper that 
lectures him upon his want of faith ? 





Bent of the American Mind. 

Possibly the ferocious war in the East, pictured as ithas been by very 
clever journalists in all its horrors, has contributed not a little to produce 
that change in the policy of the Executive at Washington, which has 
been generally noticed by the Press. Be that as it may, it is none the 
less pleasant to meet much more rarely, than we were wont to do, an 
allusion to a war with Spain, or France, or Great Britain, as though it 
were an every day matter. Ifthe United States go to war with any one, 
it will probably be with those savage and tameless tribes of Indians, who 
infest their long frontier line and harrass the march of adventurers on 
their way to California. Plans are on foot for increasing the United 
States army to this end; but the parsimony of Congress, when ap- 
propriations for the army and navy are concerned, is almost proverbial, 
and it seems doubtful to what extent new troops will be raised.— 
In the meantime, although the Kinney expedition is still involved in 
some mystery, we are glad to see that the U. S. Marshal here has been 
instructed to seize a steamer at this port, armed for some secret service, 
and disguised under fraudulent papers. The bent of the public mind is 
decidedly against fillibusterism just now ; and if we were asked to name 
any of the topics that occupy it in place thereof, we should say that the 
enforcement of some sort of Temperance laws, the exclusion of foreign 
paupers and criminals from these shores, the prevention of financial 
frauds, and the better ordering of municipal affairs, are subjects that are 
viewed with increasing interest, and that ary one of them is well worth 
following up to a thoroughly practical end. 





No Branch of the Ministry of War. 

We beg our correspondents distinctly to understand that we have no 
direct connection with the abovenamed government office. The well- 
meant zeal with which plans of projectiles, and suggestions for finishing 
off the campaign, are forwarded to us is exceedingly grateful. But the 
draughtsmen and the inventors should communicate direct with some 
one in London, for we might chance to address the wrong Board, and so 
be thrown overboard in our offers. The gentleman for instance who 
sends us a plan of a double-barrelled cannon that looks at first sight like 
an opera glass, and another of a floating martello-tower that is shaped 
like one of the toy-Mandarins, and like that laughter-inspiring doll is to 
bob and shake about when struck by a shot, is seriously advised to for- 
ward his views to some engineer at home. Asamere matter of curiosity, 
we might care to know what means of propulsion are proposed for this 
pear-shaped marine monster; though we should not readily volunteer 
to be one of the riflemen whom it is apparently designed to accommo- 
date. 





A Restless Man in Retirement. 

Last week we briefly mentioned a difference of opinion existing at Cin- 
cinnati, between the civic authorities and the city tax-payers, as to the 
sort of reception that was due to Mr. John Mitchel. We had however 
no intention of following up the subject, and only refer to it again be- 
cause the gentleman, who so lately announced his intention of retiring 
into private life for a period of four years at least, has emerged from it, al- 
most before the expiration of the same number of weeks. In discussing 
the affair and the occasion of it, Col. Schouler, the Editor of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, repeated the charge very often made against Mr. Mitchel, 
that in escaping from Australia he had violated his parole. Thereupon 





in speaking of our inveterate stickling for all that is old, it calls us the “ Eu- 


came a friend with a summary note from the Exile to the Editor demand- 








ing retraction—or satisfaction. The latter took his scissors, and clip- 
ping sundry passages from Mr. Mitchel’s “Jail Journal” wherein he 
himself describes his escape, argues thence that in returning his ticket- 
of-leave to the Magistrate—without the slightest intention on his own 
part of surrendering himself a prisoner, being in fact armed and attended 
so as to guard against such a contingency—he did violate the spirit, 
though not the letter of his agreement. It is a pretty argument asit 
stands ; and we have seen no rejoinder. Letus add, although an English - 
man can scarcely have much prepossession in Mr. Mitchel’s favour, that 
we never believed him capable of wilfully playing a dishonourable 
part. His judgment, at the same time, is so warped by his prejadices , 
that he has brought upon himself many a severe rebuke. ° 





The Patriotic Fund. 


How deeply has the national heart of British men, scattered through-* 


out the world, been touched by the late appeal! The Colonists, in addi- 
tion to grants from their public Treasuries, are liberally pouring in their 
contributions. In these States, it is known what has been done here in 
New York ; New Orleans has had its public meeting for the good cause ; 
and only yesterday we received from the comparatively small town of 
Petersburg, Virginia, a subscription amounting to $180 50, which shall 
be duly forwarded to its destination. Nor is this most expressive and 
benevolent sympathy limited to the Western hemisphere. Hobart Town 
has remitted for the Fund the sum of £2000 sterling. 





The St. George’s Society.—The Charitable Fund. 

This day, at 1 o’clock, the members of the committee named in last 
week’s Albion will assemble at the office of Mr. Thomas Dixon, to give 
an account of their stewardship. We trust to fiad that a liberal response has 
been made to their appeal, notwithstanding the uausual calls upon in- 
dividual benevolence brought about by the hardness of the times. 





Dancing to a Good Purpose. 

The brilliant Ball, that took place on Wednesday of last wetk at the 
Academy of Music, has resulted in a comforting addition to the funds of 
eight or ten of the Associations of this city, designed to afford relief in 
various ways to the most helpless amongst the poor. The profits realised 
were something more than $6,000 ; and that amount has been distributed, 
in sums not exceeding $500 each, in the manner just mentioned. As an 
acknowledgment of the energetic benevolence of Mrs. Wm. Henry Jones 
with whom the idea of the Ball originated, the Managers have placed a 
similar sum at the disposal of that lady, to be expended by her on such 
necessitous objects as she may select. 


PAusic. 


PHILHARMONIC ConcERT.— Although last Saturday's was the second Concert 
of the season, yet this is the first time that the Philharmonic has been the sub- 
ject of the discourse which it is our duty, as well as pleasure, to hold upon the 
subject with the readers of the Albion. Our first article which, besides a de- 
tailed criticism of the performance, contained some general remarks upon the 
management of the society was unavoidably crowded out by the successive 
arrival of important news from the seat of war inthe East, until the informs- 
tion and remarks it contained became too stale for publication. We will how- 
ever, in the present article, give some two or three points which still form sub- 
jects for observation. 

The removal of the Concerts from the Saloon to the Theatre, however suc- 
cessful af present in a pecuniary point of view, we consider a8 decidedly hos- 
tile to the best interests of the society, and if persevered in, eventually fatal to 
its very existence. The Directors, with a praiseworthy zeal, have, under the 
outside pressure of newspaper criticism, begun to infuse a little life and anima- 
tion into their association, which had become almost effete. They have en- 
deavoured to give it more of a popular character ; and therein, we think, lies 
the error—a fundamental one. Our readers who may happen to be acquainted 
with the history of the Philharmonic, will recollect that it began by being ex- 
ceedingly fashionable and highly aristocratic. Its concerts were crowded by 
the wealth and beauty of the Metropolis, who, in its classical precincts, as well 
as in the still more fashionable Opera, delighted to make this musical réunion 
the arena for the exhibition of diamond-studded parwres and the more brilliant 
and captivating display of rival bright eyes. This was an unnatural and arti- 
ficial state of things ; and, as was to be expected, the attendance of the fash- 
ionables gradually fell off in succeeding years, and at last ceased almost en- 
tirely. The class of Associate Members, those who attend these concerts for 
the sake of the excellence of the Music, next succeeded, and amply filled the 
places so recently deserted by the non-music loving. 

The Directors are now preparing for a third change, by throwing the soci- 

ety open to the public, and courting popular influence. This we do not object 
to, if thereby it is meant merely to bring the largest possible number of the 
people under the influence of the best music. But such, we gather from the 
Programme and from the attendance, is not, and will not be the result. In- 
stead of elevating the audience up to the standard of Philharmonic excellence, 
the Directors, with mistaken views, are changing the character of the Concerts, 
and bringing them down to the level of the popular taste and appreciation. 
This is what we have most to blame, and whichin the long run will drive every 
Associate Member from both Concerts and Rehearsals, and fill their places with 
the unreliable public, having no sympathy with the Society and its objects, 
As proof of our assertion with regard to the changed character of the music, 
we refer to the present Programme, which contains in the orchestral no new 
piece, and is filled up by vocal and other music, entirely unworthy of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The course of the government should be progressive, and in 
the right direction ; that is, by aiming at successively greater improvement, both 
in the quality of the music and the perfection of its performance. The society 
must now determine which of the two courses to pursue, whether to continue true 
to their constitution and their professed objects, or to degenerate into a mere 
moneymaking popular Concert Band. Not that we object to large and popu- 
lar audiences, to the selection of a favourite theatre, to greater publicity by 
bills and advertising, or to the Society’s making money—provided these objects 
be accomplished without the sacrifice of the true interests of the art. 

Apropos of this, Mile. Caroline Lehman, who made a favourable impression 
at the previous Concert by singing the great Freischutz scena, was again 
ushered before the Philharmonic, and in a new character, by giving us, (proh 
pudor), two of the most hackneyed scenas of the modern Italian school, songs 
either of which every successive aspirant to vocal honours for years past has 
made her cheval de bataille. Three, four, or five years ago, no habitué of these 
Concerts would have believed, that such songs as—-O mio Fernando and Una 
voce—would be tolerated upon the Programme, especially done by a third-rate 
artist. 

Again ; a Herr Louis Schreiber, a very clever trumpeter, was considered by the 
Directors sufficiently good to grace a Philharmonic bill. He was announced to 
play a Concertino of his own composition for cornet a pistons, which proved to 
be a series of scraps of melody incoherently strung together, and performed 
upon a valve trumpet. He has a powerful lip, and much execution, but an in- 
tensely vulgar style. Visions of Koenig and his round, full, and elegant tone, 
his perfect and artist-like style, rose up before us ; and we come to the conclu- 
sion, that mere mechanical execution (which may also be found on the trumpet 
stops of a street organ) without refinement of taste, without mind or feellng, 
rather mars than makes an artist. 

Of Camille Urso, a clever girl-violinist we have before spoken in these co- 
lumns. Next to Paul Julien, she is, for her age, the greatest prodigy upon the 
instrument, that we know of. 

The Symphony of the evening, Mendelssohn’s No. 4 in A. has been played 
here before, and much better. The work itself is no favourite of ours. Replete 
with all the characteristic beauties of Mendelssohn, it is equally disfigured with 
his distinctive peculiarities and mannerism. From beginning to end there is 
not an idea, phrase, or succession of harmony, but is already familiar to the stu 








dent of his previous works. Indeed, but for the announcement on the programme, 
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we could readily imagine that we were listening to a mere reconstruction of 
his Midswmmer Night’s Dream. Of its performance we can only repeat our 
often expressed censure ; it was a mere dead level from first to last, having no 
nissimo, and consequently no nuance. 

rebar Preciosa Oretare opened the second part of the Programme. This 
brilliant creation of the inventive genius of Weber is so exquisite in its char- 
acter, so flowiug in its melodies, so profound yet so natural in its harmonies, 
that it charmed every connoisseur and amateur, notwithstanding its careless 
commonplace rendering. 

Wallace’s Maritana Overture closed the concert. This we have repeatedly 
heard at various cencerts, at Jullien’s, and still more recently during the long 
run of the Opera at the Broadway Theatre. The present occasion, however, 
was the first time it was attempted by the Philharmonic, whlch it was 
supposed would render it better, and do more justice to it, than any preceding 
orchestra, but did it infinitely worse. To say that the Philharmonic Orchestra 
could not play it, would be absurd, and a libel on that admirable band ; but 
we unhesitatingly throw the blame where it belongs, on the Conductor. Be- 
sides the unvarying monotony of a performance without light and shade, the 
most glaring fault was the incorrect tempo of the various movements. The 
andante was too fast, and the final fugue full of fire and impetuosity, was taken 
so slow as to resemble a lugubrious dead march rather than a spirited and dash- 
ing finale. As Mr. Eisfeld, however, seems to be appointed Conductor for life, 
(instead of rotation in office conformably with the spirit of the constitution of 
this society) perhaps it is useless for us season after season, and concert after 
concert, to grumble and keep pointing at precisely the same faults and short- 
comings. When we looked first at the Programme, we thought Wallace had 
not been fairly dealt with, in Maritana being placed last (where an encore was 
impossible)—after we heard it played, we felt like congratulating him on his 
lacky escape from a better position. 





Drama. 


Morris Barnett, Esq., (who we are gravely informed by the play-bill is ‘a 
native of this country ;”’ a stupendous fact which had been overlooked) pro- 
duced his American play on Wednesday at Burton’s. It is called “ Our Set, 
or the Vacant Consulship ;” is in three acts ; a Comedy. 

It is a circumstance worth noting that everything now-a-days is a Comedy. 
No man condescends to the weakness of writing a farce, or constructing a 
drama. It is always a Comedy, whether in one or in five acts. Some writers, 
unusually conscientious, meekly condescend to the diminutive Comedietta, 
and label a farce with that name ; but the occasions are few and far between. 
A Comedy in one act is common enough. There is something colossal, there” 
fore, in the proportions of a Comedy in three acts, like Mr. Barnett’s. 

In the political, in the scientific, and in the literary world, every man resem- 
bles a dessert dish, and must belong to a ‘‘ set” to be of any real value. The 
advantages are obvious ; little imperfections are blinked-at in the general 
refulgence, and an ensemble of great respectability is insured at small cost. He 
is not so easily smashed or disposed-of. People are inclined to be careful, for 
the sake of the set, and will take up and set down an individual member ten- 
derly. 

“ Our Set”—that is Mr. Barnett’s—is a Washington organisation, and is 
eminently practical. Strong, effective, vigorous, unscrupylous “ blowers” are 
the thews and sinews of such cliques, and these are supplied with genuine 
American prodigality. Most important among the members is Doctor Lacquer 
(Mr. Burton), a gentleman who understands allopathic flattery in its most sub- 
tle forms. The Doctor introduces the audience to the other members of the 
set. The introductory speeches are models of gaseous composition, and are 
spoken with that glib consciousness of “laying it on thick,” which can only 
be accomplished by long and unscrupulous practice. 

The plot is very fibrous. Vivian Malden (Jordan) is in love with Miss 
Waverer, the niece of a U. 8. Senator. He is a Counsellor of smal! practice, 
and less influence. Before he can obtain the hand of Miss Waferer, he per- 
ceives the necessity of getting some kind of appointment, and at the sugges- 
tion of a lady ‘‘ puts in” for the vacant consulship. He is introduced to “ our 
set,’’ who promise to do every thing for him. Disgusted with their self-suffi- 
ciency Malden utters a stern rebuke to the set, and is of course instantly repu- 
diated. In the mean time a female wire-puller has been influencing the “set” 
to secure the nomination of a hopeful nephew, one Sapperton Spoontill (De 
Walden). This lady is the wife of Mr. Waverer, the U. 8. Senater whose niece 
Malden wishes to espouse. Mrs. W averer is one of those power-loving, shrewd 
stateswomen, peculiar to Europe. I have not seen the slightest approxima- 
tion to the character, on thisside the Atlantic. However, real or fictitious, she 
is amusing, and her influence in the piece is important. To obtain it for Mal- 
den , another female wire-puller Mrs. Poodle (Miss Raymond) persuades the 
old lady that he (Vivian) is in love with her (Mrs. Waverer). As some re- 
compense for such a hopeless and devouring passion, she stimulates the “ set’’ 
to procure his election, and throw her hopeful nephew overboard. This is 
done, and then the explan ation comes; the old woman’s blunder ;—the unne* 
cessary confusion of the “ set,” and triumph of Malden. 

This Comedy does not produce an agreeable sensation. If as a picture of 
society in politi cal circles it be correct, then there is no such thing as honesty. 
In the character of Malden we have a man of talent, integrity, and patient 
effort; qualities that should commend themselves beyond the mere circle 
of aclique. Yet this vapid “set” of word-worshippers actually jeopardise, 
and afterwards, when subsidised, secure his election. To be sure, they do it 
by mistake—but they do it nevertheless. The lesson 1 learn then is this ;— 
that at Washington the best and most brilliant of men must grovel in the 
mire with the worst and most mercenary, ere he can hope for success. 
Now supposing this to be actually the fact, the dramatist is still to blame. He 
should have recognised the poetical necessities of the play, and meted justice 
to the hero according to the true, old, recognised principles. Malden should 
have had the Consulship given to him as a free gift, a recognition of some ex- 
cellence, directly from the President, and not obtained it as the result of interest- 
ed Lobbying by the “ set.”” The Comedy as it now stands popularizes wire-pull- 
ing, chicanery, and humbug. Virtue is not rewarded ; no good is achieved ; 
no better state of things suggested. I have on more than one occasion directed 
attention to the negligence of dramatists in not moralising their dénouements. 
Every play should end with exact justice—and exact justice is poetical, or at 
all events not easily found on earth. Otherwise the drama will degenerate into 
a mere exhibition of the vices, crimes, and meannesses of life ; most of them 
exciting enough ; but all of them pernicious to the spectator, and injurious to 
the stage. 

The dialogue is written neat!y, but is mechanical in its interlocutory con- 
struction. A few good epigrams and a grain or two of satire are interspersed , 
indicating that Mr. Barnett can do better if he will. The Comedy is certainly 
amusing, but its lack of plot and “ compensation” will prevent any great popu- 
larity. To borrow from a daily paper—you like it whilst you see it, but would 
not cross the street to see it again. If on leaving the theatre any one asked 
you whether it was good, you would in all probability answer negatively. 

Burton is excellent as Doctor Lacquer, and speaka a great deal of the au- 
thor’s language. Mrs. Hughes and Miss Raymond have tolerably good parts, 
and do all that can be doneforthem. Indeed the acting throughout was equal, 
and free from any noticeable points, good or bad. Mr. De Walden, an addition 
to this company, made his appearance as Spoonbill. 1 presume he suffered in- 
tensely from nervousness, and was consequently unable to do justice to himself. 
If otherwise, I give it as my decided opinion that Mr. De Walden is without 
any kind of exception the —__ 


Never mind ; I'll wait another week. It is mot to be endured longer than 
that. 


By the way I see it stated that“ Our Set” is taken from the French piece 
rs L’Ambassadeur.” It seems to me to be wildly improbable. Certainly no 
jury in the World would convict Mr. Barnett of having stolen the plot. 


ALVA. 





* Cinderella” is in the full swing of success at the Broadway Theatre, and 
may be played there for an indefinite period—The Metropolitan has dropped 
its Equestrian Entertainments, and returned to'the melodramatic.—At Wal- 
lack’s, on Monday evening, Mr. Lester takes a Benefit. “ Town and Country” 
and the “ Critic,” are to be brought out. He merits a crowded audience. 





Appointments. 


Toussaint Rostant, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of 'Trinidad.—Thomas Parker, Esq., to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Island of St. Lucia.—Returned to Parliament ; City of Norwich: 
Sir Samuel Bignold, of the city of Norwich, Knt., in the room of 8S. M. Peto, 
Esq., who has accepted the office of Steward of H. M. Manor of Hempholm; 
County of Ayr: Sir James Fergusson, Bart., of Kilkerran, in the room of Lt.- 
Col. Blair, deceased; County of Limerick, Stephen Edward De Vere, Esq., 
of Curraghchase, in the county of Limerick, in the room of Wyndham Goold, 
Esq., deceased; County of Antrim: T. Henry Pakenham, Esq., of Langford 
Lodge, in the county of Antrim, in the room of Lt.-Col. Pakenham, deceased; 
Borough of Sunderland: Henry Fenwick, 5 of South Hill, in the county of 
Durham, in the room of W. Digby Seymour, Esq., who has accepted the office 
of Recorder of the Borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The Rev. Frederick 
Bulley, D.D., Tutor and Lecturer in Modern Jurisprudence and History, was 
elected President of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the room of the late Dr. 
Routh.—The Queen has been pleased to grant the lace of one of the Lords of 
Session in Scotland, to James Craufurd, Esq., H. M. Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, in the room of the Right Hon. Andrew Ratherfurd, deceased; also the 
office of H. M. Solicitor-General for Scotland to Thomas Mackenzie, Esq., ad- 
vocate. 


AVUD. 


MopEts ror THs Crimza.—The Queen having been pleased to com- 
mand that a medal, bearing the word “Crimea,” with an appropriate 
device, shall be conferred upon all the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and private soldiers of her Majesty’s Army, including the Royal Artil- 
lery, Royal Engineers, and Royal Sappers and Miners, who have been 
engaged in the arduous and brilliant campaign in the Crimea, and that 
clasps, with the words “Alma” or *‘ Inkermann” thereon, shall also be 
awarded to such as may have been engaged in either of those battles ; 
the General Commanding-in-Chief desires that this mark of her Majesty’s 
gracious approbation of the services of that portion of her forces employ- 
ed under Field-Marshal Lord Raglan shall be published in the General 
Orders of the Army. Lord Raglan has been requested to forward lists 
of the individuals entitled to these honourable distinctions.— General 
Order, Dec. 30. a 


ANOTHER New Sisce Guy.—Government has instructed Mr. Nasmyth 
to make a cast iron siege gun, and another engineer proposes to make 
one of cast steel. We have, however, seen the model ofa gun, which, we 
believe, will supersede these and all others now in use. This gun is the 
invention of Mr. Williams, formerly of Everton, Liverpool, but now of 
Pembroke, and the contractor for executing the Government works at 
Milford Haven. Mr. Williams’s gun can be made either of wrought iron 
or cast steel, and of any size. The cost will not be great, the efficiency 
undoubted. But it has one most desirable advantage over all other guns. 
At Sebastopol siege guns were removed with great difficulty—in bad 
weather not at all. Mr. Williams’s gun can be carried on men’s shoulders! 

It is made in pieces, which pieces can be put together in a few minutes 
by a mere labourer, and when put together will be stronger than any gun 
cast or fabricated whole. The model will be laid before the Minister of 
War next week.—London paper, Jan. 4. 


Royat ARTILLERY FOR THE CRIMEA.—A new and powerful field bat- 
tery of heavy guns will proceed to the Crimea early in the spring. Cap- 
tain Smythe’s company will take the right half of the battery, and Cap- 
tain Ward’s company the left half. The guns will be iron 32-pounders, 
of 42 cwt. each roe by 12 horses ; and it is in contemplation to harness 
them three abreast, as in the Swedish service. Great interest is attached 
to the formaition of this battery, as it is the first ever composed of such 
heavy guns for field service ; their great advantage over light guns being 
shown at Inkermann. The companies for this field-battery are to be made 
up to 280 non-commissioned officers, gunners, and drivers, and 280 horses 
are to be attached to it. a 


THE VACANCIES IN CoMMAND AT THE CrimeA.—The following is a list 
of the officers exercising command above that of a regiment, who have 
become non-effective and who have not been replaced :—Lieut. Gens. 
Sir George Brown, at Scutari or Malta; Sir De Lacy Evans, home: 
Duke of Cambridge, coming home ; Sir G.Cathcart, dead. Thus, of the 
lieutenant- generals commanding divisions originally there is but one 
left—-viz., Sir Richard England. We now come to the brigadier or major- 

enerals. Major-Gens. Bentinck, home ; Torrens, home ; Lord de Ros, 

ome; Earl of Cardigan, home ; Pennefather, reported to be coming 
home ; Adams, dead; Goldie, dead ; Tylden, R.E., dead; Strangways, 
R.A., dead. Therefore, of the 16 officers of the second, or major-general, 
rank, nine have become non-effective—seven only being now left at their 
duty. Consequently, 13 officers must have been taken from the com- 
mand of regiments to take the places of the non-effective divisional and 
brigade commanders. — 

APPOINTMENTS.—Major.Gen Jones, the director of the engineering establish- 
ment at Chatham, embarks on board the Princess Royal for the Crimea.— 
Capt Seymour Dawson Damer, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, has been appoint- 
ed aide-de-camp, and Capt. the Hon W H Wellesley, of the Coldstream Guards, 
extra aide-de-camp to Major-Gen Lord eemore f Japt Barnard, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, aide-de-camp to Maj-Gen Barnard. These two officers proceed to 
the Crimea to command either divisions of brigades, as Lord Raglan may di- 
rect.—Capt Hume, 38th Regt, has been appointed extra aide-de-camp to Maj- 
Gen Sir John Campbell, Bart.—Capt Addison, who was secretary and adju- 
tant of the Royal Military Asylum, has been appointed deputy assistant adju- 
tant-general at the Horse Guards, Major Arthur Pack being about to proceed 
to the Crimea.—Capt Frazer of the 7th Hussars has been appointed to the 
staff of the army in the Crimea, and is to act as assistant quartermaster -gene- 
ral to the force under Sir Colin Campbell.—-Brvt-Major Lord Alexander Rus- 
sell has been promoted to a regimental majority in the Rifle Brigade, w-p.— 
The Hon Matthew Fitzmaurice Deane, son of Lord oes has been pro- 
moted uo a lieutenancy in the 4th Dragoon Guards w-p.—The Hon Richard 
Vereker, son of Viscount Gort, has entered the army as an ensign in the 60th 
Foot. aoe 

War-Orrice, Jan. 5.—RI Regt of Horse Gds; Cor Shaftoto be Lt w-p, v 
Dormer app to Gren Gds. 2d Drag Gds; Troop-Serj-Maj Calvert to be Qtmr, 
v Haviland, who retupon h-p. 6th Drag Gds; Cor Sewell from 15th Lt Drags, 
to be Paymaster, v Manders, who ret upon h-p. 13th Lt Drags; Troop-Serjt- 
Maj Foster to be Qtmr, v Anderson, app Cor and Riding Master, 6th Dragoons. 
Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Ens and Lt Tarner to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Kinloch, 
who ret: Ens Thynne, from 41st Ft, to be Ens and Lt w-p. 1st Ft; Lt Turner 
to be Capt w-p; tobe Lts w-p: White, Curtois; to be Ens w-p: the Hon T 
H Plunkett, v Low, pro. 4th F't; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Elliot from 99th Ft, Hon 
Massey, Maule, and Stokes; to be Ens vm $ Lt George, from Rl South Middlesex 
Militia, v Bower, pro. 7th Ft; Capt Mills to be Maj w-p; tobe Capts w-p: Lts 
Thomas, Pearson, Butler,and Appleyard; Byt-Lt-Col Heyland, from h-p, Unatt; 
to be Ens b-p; W on 3 Gent. 9th Ft; Capt Vane, from h-p, Unatt, to be 
Capt; to be Ltsw-p: Ens Elliot, and Thompson; to be Ens w-p: Lt Cumming, 
from the Essex Rifle Regt of Militia, vy Hussey, pro. 14th Ft; Lt Maycock, 
from 47th Ft to be Capt w-p; to be Lts w-p: Ens Saunders, Dods, and Gordon. 
17th Ft; Bvt-Maj Seagram, from h-p, Unatt, to be Capt w-p; to be Lts w-p: En- 
signs Lees, Butler, and Travers. 18th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ens Wilford from 
48th Ft, Ring from 48th Ft. 19th Ft; Ens Nutting, from 48th Ft, to be Lt w-p; 
Davis, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Baldwin, pro. 20th Ft; Lt James to be Capt 
wp: v Lye, dec; Lt Bennett to be Capt w-p, v James, whose pro has be can- 
celled; to be Lts w-p: Lt Hewett, from 40th Ft; Ens O’Neill, vy Bennett; Ens 


Kekewich; Ens Maskelyne. 23d Ft; Lt Lewis, from Rl Monmouth, Militia, to’ 


be Ens w-p, v Radcliffe, pro. 24th; Ens and Adjt Madden to have the rank of 
Lt; Ens Austen to be Lt w-p, v Mouat, dec; Ens Werge to be Lt w-p, v Hinde, 
dec. 28th Ft; Ens M‘Cormick, from Bedfordshire Militia, to be Ens w-p. 32d 
Ft: Ens Edmondstoune to be Lt b-p, v Williams, who ret. 34th Ft; to be Lts 
w-p: Ens Peel, Wyse,and Alt; tobe Ens nt Ens Dunbar, from Essex Rifle 
Regt of Militia, v Jordan, pro. 42d Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col H R Rollo tobe Maj b-p, V 
Cumberland, whoret. 44th Ft; Ens Hercy to be Lt w-p, v Eyre, deceased ; 
Ensign Logan to be Lt Whi v Hercy, whose promotion has been cancelled. 
49th Ft; Lt Coen, from RI Nfld Co’s, to be Lt. 55th Ft; Lt Kekewich, from 
RI Nfid Co’s, to be Lt. 624 Ft; Lt Eager, from RI Nfld Co’s, to be Lt; W M 
Tharp, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Templeman, pro. 68th Ft; Lt Thornton, from 
2d West York Militia, to be Ens w-p, v Deshon, prom. 7lst Ft; To be Lts w- 
p, Easi Northey, Browne, and Mounsey. 74th Ft; Ens Woodall to be Lt 
w-p, v Colborne, 4 Tith Ft. 77th Ft; Capt Battley, from h-p 64th Ft, to 
be Capt. 88th Ft; Ens Priestley, from Rl Nfid Co’s, to be Lt i> 89th Ft; 
Ens Breedon to be Lt w-p. Rifle Brigade; To be Ensigns w-p: R 7: Gent, 
R Harington, Gent; Lt Lane, from (King’s Own) 2d Stafford Mil, v Saunders, 

ro. 1st W I Regt; Ens Anderson to be Lt w-p, v Drage, app to 59th Ft 3d 

: — Maj Law to be Lt-Col b-p, v Colman, whose pro b-p has ben can- 
celled. 

Unatracuep.—Lt Blair, from 94th Ft, to be Capt b-p. 

BreEvet.— To be Colonels in the Army, the rank being only Honorary. Brvt- 
Lt-Col Orr, late Staff Officer of Pensioners, and Capt h-p unatt, having accept- 
ed ret upon f-p; Brvt Lt-Col Phibbs, late Staff Officer of Pensioners, and Capt 
h-p unat. having accepted ret upon f-p; Capt Vane, of 9th Ft, to be Maj; Capt 
Battley, of 77th Ft, to be Maj. 

War-OFrice,JAn. 5.—Two vacancies having occurred in the establishment 
of General Officers on the effective list of the RI Artillery, by the ret of Maj- 
Generals Crawford and Grant, under the provisions of her Majesty’s Warrant 
of the 3d Nov, 1854, the following promotions will take place in consequence, 


viz : 

To be Major-Generals: Col Jones, Rl Artillery; Col Brereton, CB. 

The following officers of the Rl Artillery, who have been permitted to retire 
upon ‘P: will receive a step of Brvt rank ; the rank being honorary only, viz: 

Col Grantham to be Maj-Gen. 

To be Colonels in the Army.—Lt-Col Grant, and Lt-Col Beresford. Brvt Lt- 
Col the Hon R Spencer; Lt-Col Stace. 








War-Orrice, Jan. 5.—General Order. Horse Guards, Jan. 2, 1855. For 
Services at Bomarswnd. To be Maj-Gen; Col Jones, Ri Engineers. 


War Orrice, Jan. 2.—lst Regt of Ft; Gen the Rt Hon Sir E Blakeney, G 
g B, from 7th Ri Fusiliers, to be Col, y Gen the Rt Hon Sir J Kempt, GC B, 
lec. 


War-DEPARTMENT, JAN. 1.—Commissariat.— Assist Comy-Gen Smith to be 
Depy Comy-Gen. Deputy Commissaries-Gen Ramsay and Robinson to be Com- 
missaries-Gen. Assist Commissaries-Gen Mylrea, Wilson, Swain, Coxworthy, 
Graham, and Drake to be Depy Commissaries-Gen. Depy Assist Commissa- 
ries-Gen Plant, Goldie, Atkinson, Bayley, Ibbetson, de Fonblanque, Willan, 
Major, Uniacke, Goold, Clarke, Gardiner, Watt, Wood, Lundy, Power, Cum- 
ming, Hawkins, Gem, and Potgieter to be Assist Commissaries-Gen. Comriat 
Clerks Twining, Castray, Cookesley, Colquhoun and Primrose to be Depy- 
Assist Comries-Gen. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Jan. 1 —RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Lt Majéndie to 
be First Lt, v Maclachlan, dec; First Lt Boulton to be Sec Capt, v Raynes, 
dec; Sec Lt Blackwell to be First Lt, vy Boulton; Brvt-Col Wilson to be Col, v 
Brereton, removed as a Gen Officer; Brvt-Maj Bingham to be Lt-Col, v Wilson; 
Sec Capt Shakespear to be Capt, v Bingham; First Lt Saunderson to be Sec 
Capt, v Shakespear; Sec Lt Sir J Campbell, Bart, to be First Lt, vy Saunderson; 
Brvt-Lt-Col Rowan to be Lt-Col, v Stace, ret upon f-p; Brvt-Maj Hamley to be 
Capt, v Rowan; First Lt Auketell to be Sec Capt, v Famiey; Sec Lt Tupper to 
be First Lt, v Auketell; Sec Capt Field to be Capt, v Adair, ret upon h-p; First 
Lt Dickson to be Capt, v Field; Sec Lt Ramsden to be First Lt, v Dicson. 


War-Orrice, JAN. 9.—7th RI Fusiliers; Lt-Gen Sir G Brown, KCB, from 
the 77th Ft, to be Col, v Gen the Rt Hon Sir Edward Blakeney, GCB, rem to 
the lst Ft. 36th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen W H Scott to be Col, v Lt-Gen Lord F 
Fitzclarence, dec. 77th Regt of Ft; Lt-Gen G L Goldie, CB, to be Col, v Lt- 
Gen Sir G Brown. 66th Regt of Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Sir Wm Gordon, Bart, to be 
Lt-Col, WP v Bvt-Col Grubbe, who ret upon t-p; Bvt-Maj Maxwell to be Maj, 
w-p; Lt Walker to be Capt, w-p; Ens Hughes to be Lt, w-p. 


Brevet.—Bvt-Col Grubbe to be Maj-Gen, the rank being only honorary.— 
In consequence of the death of Lt-Gen Sir H Goldfinch, and the retirement 
upon f-p of Maj-Gens Calder and M C Dixon, Col Blanchard, RE, to be Maj- 
Gen. To be Maj-Gens, hon rank, Cols Slade and Victor, R E. 


say We are compelled to postpone the Gazette of the 12th inst. 


Navy « 


The Princess Royal, 90, at Devonport, commanded by Lord Clarence 
Paget, will proceed to the Crimea.—The 4rethusa, 50, has arrived at 
Plymouth, from the Black Sea and Malta. She brings invalided troops, 
seamen, and marines, under command of Lieut. Pringle, 71st Regt.—The 
Bonetta, 3, brigantine, Lt. Wake, commanding, has arrived at Spithead, 
from the south-east coast of America station, which she left on 9th of 
November. She reports the slave trade on the Brazil coast as at a stand- 
still.—Some idea may be formed of the late gale in the Black Sea when 
it is positively stated, upon good authority, that the three-deckers acta- 
ally pitched their figure-heads under water at anchor, and that one of 
them, the Britannia, had the “ blue robe of her figure-head (Britannia) 
washed away.” —~ 


APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: Charles G Robinson, who has loug been distin- 
guished in the scientific department of the navy, has been selected by Sir 
James Graham to proceed upon special service to Malta; J W Tarleton to the 
4 26, on the North American and West Indies station.—_Commander: 
J G Bickford to the Princess Royal, 90, at Devonport.—Lts: J M Jackson from 
the Horatio, 24, to the Blenheim, 60; H R Crofton from the Cruiser, 17, to the 
Horatio; J W Newport to the Cesar, 91, at Devonport; J Ward tothe Perse- 
verance troop-ship at Woolwich.—Chaplain: J B Hurbard, to the Diamond, 
28, on the Mediterranean station.—Surgeon: H Piers to the Plymouth Hospi- 
tal._-Paymasters: E J Bennett from the Cruiser, 17, to the Perseverance; J H 
W Bowman, to the Cruiser. _ 


Prowotions.—Commr Spratt, of the Spiteful steam-sloop on the Black Sea 
station, to the rank of Captain. _ 


PROMOTIONS FOR THE ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL, 17TH Ocr.—Commrs to be 
Capts: Frere, Heath, and Rogers.—Lts to be Commrs: Thorp, Taulez, Rol- 
land, Johnston, Lloyd, Bowden, Luce, and Jones._-To be Lts: Messrs Aston, 
Hartwell, Day, Roberts, Stubbs, and Challis.—-To be Surgeons: Messrs Ryan, 
Forbes, and Morgan.—To be Paymasters: Messrs Warburton, Gray, and Jack- 
son.—Commr Kynaston will be prom to Captain on completing the required 
period of service at sea.—The Board have further directed the promotions of 
the under-named officers, contingent on their passing the necessary examina- 
tions and being duly qualified: Mr. Sterne and Mr. Hooper to be Lts; Mr. 
Pritchard to be Surgeon. -_ 


at MarinEs.—Bvt-Cols to be Cols: Yule, v Slade, and Bolton, v Victor, 
ret on f-p; Whinyates, v Blanshard, prom.—Bvt-Lt-Col to be Lt-Col: Robinson, 
v Du Flat, dec.—-Bvt-Majs to be Lt-Cols: Sir W T Denison and H James; Wil- 
liams, v Aldrich, ret on f-p; Dumford, and Lloyd.—Sec Capts to be Capts: Gall- 
way, Craizie, Barnaby, Grattan, and Baker.—First Lts to be Sec Capts: Ewart, 
Nugent, Belfield, Hon G Wrottesley, and Gordon.—Sec Lts to be First Lts: 
Gosset, Grant, Steward, Malcolm, and Mac Donnell.—Gent Cadets to be Sec 
Lts: Crease, Heaslop, Rose, Stanbridge, Sims, Price, Campbell, Holloway, 
Hewett, and Johnston. 





Obituary. 


Tue Eart or Lerrrm.—The death of this nobleman took place on the 
2nd inst., at his seat, Killadoon, county of Kildare. The deceased peer, 
Nathaniel Clements, was born in 1768, and succeeded to the title in 1804. 
He was a Knight of St. Patrick, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotuloram 
of the county of Leitrim, Custos Rotulorum of Donegal, and Colonel of 
the Donegal Militia, which dignities are rendered vacant by his demise. 
Lord Clements, who succeeds to the title, was for some years in the House 
of Commons. The now deceased Earl, was a whig of the Grey-school, and 
represented Leitrim in parliament for many years. He was a continual 
resident in Ireland. — 


Commanper JoLty, R.N.—We regret to observe that Commander 
Jolly, lately promoted from the command of H. B. M. schooner-of-war 
Bermuda, bas died on his passage from Jamaica to England. He was 
transferred at St. Thomas from the royal mail steamer Derwent to the 
Atrato, in a very precarious state, and died at sea on the evening of the 
16th ult. Commander Jolly was the British officer who protested against 
the bombardment of Greytown by Capt. Hollins. He served in the 
Pluto’s boats at the destruction of slave factories at the Gallinas Islands, 
in 1842, when mate of that ship. 


Jupae Panet.—We regret to have to announce the decease (mentioned 
in last week’s Albion) of the Hon. Philippe Panet, one of the Justices of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, which occurred on the night of Sunday last. 
The name of the departed Judge is inseparably connected with the Judi- 
cial History of Canada,—the family from which he was descended having 
from a very early period of its settlement filled a place at the Bar and on 
the Bench. He was —— life distinguished for uprightness and ster- 
ling integrity, and though in troublous times exposed to the obloquy of 
parties in politics, his re-instatement to office met with marked approba- 
tion from Home, and universal satisfaction in the Colony. Asa pains- 
taking and patient Judge he was always known, and his knowledge was 
admitted by those most competent to estimate it. The deceased, at the 
outset of life, left the study of the law to join the Canadian militia in ac- 
tive service during the last war with the United States, and received the 
medal granted by Her ay! to the gallant Canadians who served at 
Chateauguay under the late Colonel De Salaberry. At the close of the 
war, he resumed his legal studies, and was called to the Bar, at which he 
obtained most successful practice, and he enjoyed such public confidence 
as repeatedly to be returned to Parliament for the former County of Nor- 
thumberland. His services as a representative of the people won for 
him the like confidence of his sovereign, and he was elevated first to the 
Executive Council, and then to the Bench, upon which he sat from the 
a 1832 until it pleased God to remove him to his eternal rest. * * * * 

e was the second son of the Hon. Jean Antoine Panet, first Speaker of 
the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, and of Marie Louise Badelard, 
his wife, and was 64 years of age at the time of his decease.—Quebec 
Chronicle, Jan. 16. —_— 

In London, Gen. S. Huskisson. He served in India under Lord Lake, and 
was in several well known sieges and actions. He was brother of the late 
Right Hon. William Huskisson._-At Scutari, Men Campbell, 5th Dragoon 
Guards. He served with the $th Lancers during the Sutlej campaign of 1846, 
and the campaign on the Sutlej under Lord Gough, including the battles of 
Chillianwallahg and Goozerat.—At Manchester, Mr. R. Beswick, chief super- 
intendent of the Manchester Police.—At Whittlesea, Charles Smith, Esq., late 
of the old 95th (Rifle Brigade), for many years Captain Commandant of the 
Whittlesea Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry. At Scutari, Staff Surgeon Reade, 
in charge of the medical stores at that station.—At the Hospital, Scutari, of 
wounds received im the charge of the Scots Greys, on the 25th of October, at 
Balaklava, Francis Beaufort, third son of Capt. Maconochie, R.N.—At Chel- 
sea, Capt. John D’Arcy, formerly of H. M. 17th Lancers.—At Scutari, William 
Browne, Esq., Surgeon of the 95th Regt.—At Maidstone, Lieut.-Col. Fraser, 
45th Foot, late Major 42d Royal Highlanders.—At Southampton, Lieut.-Gen. 
Archibald Maclachlan.—At his residence, Thorpe-next-Norwich, the Rev. Sir 
George Stracey, Bart.—At St. Andrews, Fifeshire, Dr. Mackechnie, late of 
the Royal Staff Corps.—Curtis Reid, Esq., Commander R.N.—In London, Capt- 
Downes, of Letton Court, Hereford, h-p, ef the 11th Hussars, and formerly of 
the 3d Light nw Bromley, Kent, Lt. G. Cleaveland, R.N.—At St. 
| Andrew's, N.B., Dr. J. Argyll Robertson, F.R. 8. E., late President of the Royal 
' College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
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New Books. 

Tae Srvpent’s Guive to Tue Scuoor or “ Lirer# Fictit1#. Oxford. 
1855.—As a pleasant quiz upon the system of Oxford Examinations, and 
a gentle reproof of the moral tone of English works of fiction in general, 
the book here noticed must have merited the attention bestowed on it. 
At least it furnishes a lively article. 


Among the literary productions which are reviewed in these columns 
works of imagination form a considerable item, and this of necessity, 
since they are become as much a part of the common stock of society 
and the common medley of conversation as the reports of the law courts, 
the bulletins of the army, the measures of Parliament, or the records of 
births, deaths, and marriages. We take them as they come—sometimes 
singly, sometimes two at a blow—and, in our humble way, endeavour 
to deal with them according to their merits. At this moment, however, 
we are to depart from our usual practice, and treat of them altogether in 
a lump. Novels have grown by this time into a corporate existence, and, 
like the poetry or the philosophy of an era, can be regarded in the mass, 
as bearing on the manners and principles, the education and the life, 
of all who read them. This circumstance might have escaped our me- 
mory, and certainly would not have demanded our notice, had not an 
ingenious Oxonian been set athinking by the changes which have latterly 
been introduced into the curriculum ofhis University, and been prompt- 
ed to publish his thoughts, partly by a seuse of their value, and partly 
by a regard for our soldiers now fighting in the Crimea. He has thought, 
and we are far from impugning the idea, that in a system where history 
and philosophy, and logic and grammar, are each and all applied to the 
cultivation of the intellect, the great arena of the imagination should 
not be allowed to lie fallow as an infelir ager, or unprolific ground. 
He has accordingly issued a proposal which is now before the considera- 
tion of the University for associating a new branch of learning with 
those familiar, and perhaps exhausted studies, which enjoy a prescrip- 
tive right in examinations. We have felt it our duty to allude to this 
proposition, because it has a general bearing upon all the education of 
the country, and may perhaps end by combining with the report of Sir 
Charles Wood’s Indian Committee to overthrow or modify our existing 
notions. Further, since it is almost an acknowledged impossibility that 
the female mind in this country should be brought back to the standard 
of Margery More or Jane Grey, and attack the long array of ancient 
authors with ardour or success, here is a plan laid open by which the 
favourite padu/um can be made the means of a higher mental cultiva- 
tion among women. Novels are the apple of the modern Eve, and 
serve as her pleasant introduction toall the good and evil which is in the 
world. The particular divisions of the subject, as here given, are adapted 
indeed to the special claims of the Oxford system. This results from 
the nice feeling of an innovator averse to violent and spasmodic changes ; 
but the form of the suggestions may be modified at pleasure, and will 
accommodate itself readily to the theory of any clever governess, such 
as was Becky Sharpe, such as was Jane Eyre, and such as is the lady 
with the diploma of the Governess College. It has the additional ad- 
vantage of being applicable alike in all the modern languages which 
have been used as instruments of the imagination, and which form part 
of the course at “ Dothegal’s Lawn” or ‘* Marine Parade,” “ Wilhelm 
Meister,” “ Les Trois Mousquetaires,”’ the Decamerone, and Don 
Quixote, Lusitanian Camoens, and Ausonian Dante being all equally 
susceptible of the treatment indicated. The opening here afforded is so 
extensive, the vista so splendid, that we are at once charmed by its 
grandeur and abashed by our long insensibility. Let us relieve our- 
selves by hastening to give some illustrations from the proposal itself. 

We commence with what, out of deference to the Oxford schools, are 
called *‘ Pass questions ;” but that merely means elementary questions 
adapted to the lowest forms. The Vicar of Wakefield is the classic 
with which the examination commences. We omit the first interrogato- 
ry and come to the second, which is also preliminary, and meant to as- 
certain the learner’s acquaintance with the outline of the book. It runs, 
‘* Who was Moses, and who gave him that name?”’ It is followed by one 
which everybody who goes to the annual exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
my should be able to answer—“ Describe the dress of Moses when he went 
to the fair, and estimate its cost.” Here you have not only the arche- 
ology of weariug apparel referred to, but the actual and relative value 
of money. No. 6 is a question upon which not only important points of 
history, but one-half, perhaps, of human morality, may be said to Ge 
pend. It is,“ What isa monogamist? Trace the progress of monoga- 
mist principles from the death of Mahomet to the birth of the Vicar of 
Wakefield.” We pass from Goldsmith-to Scott. Guy Mannering is 
the next book on the list, and for its bearing on what has been said above 
we take question No. 9—“‘ How far may Miss Julia Mannering’s letters 
be regarded as fair specimens of young lady correspondence? Estimate 
(approximately) the number of stamps which each of these missives 
would require, the labour of the postman employed in their conveyance, 
and the general effect which they were calculated to produce on the ner- 
vous system of Mr. Rowland Hill. Illustrate by any such original cor- 
respondence in your own possession.”’ From the third classic, “ Pick- 
wick,” we select, for similar reasons, three questions, Nos. 7, 10, and 15 
respectively :—the first is, “‘ Describe, 1, the practical ; 2, the sentimen- 
tal method of love-making, and state their comparative efficacy as mani- 
fested in the cases of Mr. Alfred Jingle and Mr. Tracy Tupman.” The 
second is as follows— 

‘* We won’t go home till morning,” &c. 


_ ‘How far is Dickens authorized in styling this composition ‘the na- 
tional air?’ State the case fully as at issue between this air and that of 
‘God Save the Queen,’ and give the two first bars of both in full score.”’ 
Finally, we put it quite in the spirit of inquirers, might not the following, 
by way of exercise in composition, be a far better test than the ordinary 
and hackneyed “ dictation ?” 

“* Translate into the style of Dr. Johnson :— 

** «Wot I like in that ere style of writing is, that there aint no callin’ names 
in it—no Wenuses nor nothin’ o’ that kind. Wots the good o’ callin’ a young 
ooman a Wenus or an angel, Sammy? You might jist as well call her a grif- 
fin, or a unicorn, or a King’s Arms at once, which is wery well known to be a 
collection o’ fabulous animals.’ ” 

We advance now toa more formidable phalanx of questions designed 
for maturer minds or higher ambitions. The two we are about to quote 
must have been drawn up with some reference to the arrival in Oxford 
a8 examiners of persons so august as Mr. Hallam and Lord Mahon. They 
are conceived in the vein of the great Macaulay himself :— 

“No.4. Estimate from the facts preserved respecting the domestic chaplains 
of Squire Western and the Marquis of Steyne the extent of ecclesiastical power 
in their respective epochs ; and show how far the character of the good parson 
in Chaucer is reflected in (1) Parson Adams ; (2), Parson Trulliber ; (3), the 
clergymen of Miss Austen’s novels. 

“No. 16. What peculiar conditions of society may be supposed to have pro- 
duced the ‘ gentleman highwayman?’ Trace the history of this institution 
from the time of Smollett to that of Bulwer, and determine how far the latter 
has adequately realized its character.” 

Always with the idea above premised of its feminine application, we 
pass to another, intimating ourselves a part of the answer by mention of 
those notorious camarillas which, alike at Madrid, Vienna, Naples, and 
Paris, have in unsettled times exercised an undoubted influence. 

‘* No. 13. ‘In the suspension of authority which terror produces in a family 
the lady’s maid usually usurps considerable power.’—On what occasion is this 
ere enunciated, and how far is such a generalization authorized by his- 
torical parallels ?” 

From the philosophy we will select only one or two of the simpler 
problems, and be content with so much. In this particular branch much 
has been already done for education by the acute and learned author of 
Philosophy in Sport, not to say by the German metaphysicians gene- 
rally. We take No. 1— 

***T don’t know nothink.’—How far does this famous apophthegm present a 
true parallel to the professions of universal ignorance made by Socrates? and 
how far may the conduct of the Athenians in expelling Diagoras be pleaded as 
& precedent for the perpetual injunctions to ‘move on’ addressed to the boy 
Joe by the English dav power r" 

And No. s— 


~~ Compare the Mrs. Harris of Sairey Gamp with the Demon of Socrates, and 
h: ai t at the incredulity of Mrs. Elizabeth Prigg with regard to the former 
ad its prototype in that of the Athenian judges.” 
ok rom the philosophy we are carried by the acknowldeged order of 
one to ethics, logic, and rhetoric. We omit the logic, as not rudimen- 
watt enough for general utility as at present drawn out, and also because 
a 4 it isa word of fear, unpleasing to a female ear. We doubt, 
stant ne ether much is to be got out of the rhetoric taught, as it always 
aren Dcsced = — 4 os precept; but from the ethics we will 
; which is calculated to do making the 
novel-writers uncomfortable. wateatnedined 
“No. 8.—‘ Thackeray—the Micaiah of modern society.'—Explain and illus- 


trate these words, and show how the jecti g 
mouly urged against the writer as a — ope goer int 


The general theory upon which this reform of modern education is sug- 
gested is given by our author in a quotation from Plato, well enough 
known to readers of Plato, but not hitherto so universally accepted as 
to excuse us from allusion to it. The sense of this celebrated passage is, 
that in the history of mental development fictions must always go be- 
fore facts, and this every good woman in the British islands, consciously 
or unconsciously, acts upon when she instructs her infant in the life and 
actions of “Jack and Jill,” “Jack Sprat,” “Jacky Green,” “Tom 
Thumb,” “Mother Hubbard,” “Jack the Giantkiller,” “ Cinderella,” 
“ the Babes in the Wood,” and other heroes and heroines of two-year-old 
romance. As to the taste for such topics, it is universal. In the East, 
where, as we learn from Mr. Disraeli’s novels (our chief authority,) these 
things are understood from the very cradle of civilization, viva voce story- 
telling is, as it was in the days of Homer, the great medium of enter- 
tainment and the great vehicle of eternal truths. To this the charitable 
grinder bears witness when he chants the idyll of “ Nix my Dolly” or 
“ Villikins and his Dinab,”’ and when he witnesses at the Surrey or Vic- 
toria the inimitable pluck and dexterous expedients of “ Jack Shep- 
pard.” It is this which comes fresh across the ocean in the “ Billy Tay- 
lor” or the “Tom Bowling” of the mariners of England who sail 
upon the seas. The native legends of the interesting negro are too well 
known in our streets to need especial meution. A wise discrimination 
would rather evoke from these natural elements of culture the super- 
structure of wisdom than build a baseless fabric upon frigid and remorse- 
less canons of science. Enough has, we trust, been said to establish the 
merit of this unpretending programme, and, since the profits of the sale 
are to be devoted to the Patriotic Fund, we wish the writer a favour- 


able sale.—London paper. 
—_— 


AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL BY WALTER SCOTT. 


The singular facts and speculations, here gathered together by one of 
the London papers of the 30th ult., have been going the rounds of the 
press in various shapes. 


For some weeks there has been going about a story of the discovery in 
Paris of an inedited manuscript novel by Sir Walter Scott, which the for- 
tunate proprietor was busy translating into French for immediate publi- 
cation. The story comes to us in a complete shape in an article by M. 
Philarete-Chasles—the chief Parisian authority on subjects of English li- 
terature—published in the Journal des Débats of Wednesday last. it 
seems that in a previous article in the same paper, on the 15th of this 
month, M. Philarete-Chasles commented on the alleged discovery, and 
called on M. de Saint-Maurice Cabany, the proprietor of the manuscript, 
to publish the exact text of a letter purporting to be written by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and constituting the sole external proof of the authenticity of 
the manuscript. M.Cabany had at that time published only a transla- 
tion of the letter, which M. Chasles had not found satisfactory. The re- 
sult has been that M. Cabany has addressed a long letter to M. Chasles, 
containing a copy of the original letter, and detailing other circum- 
stances relating to the manuscript. From this letter, and the remarks 
upon it made by M. Chasles, we are able to piece the story together as 
follows :— 

In the year 1826 Sir Walter Scott was in Paris, collecting materials 
for his “ History of Napoleon.’’ He was then in the midst of the pecu- 
niary embarrassments resulting from the sudden crash of his fortunes. 
His daughter, Anne Scott, was with him. To her there came one day a 
certain friend of the family, named Mr. William Spencer, apparently a 
Scotchman, with a most harassing story of a monomaniac. or, in Scotch 
phrase, “ daft man,’’ whom he had fallen in with in Paris, whose craze 
consisted in a passion for obtaining possession of some manuscript or ma- 
nuscripts of Scott. This poor wretch was a German—“a race liable,”’ 
says M. Chasles, “ to such xsthetic nostalgias ;’’ he would neither eat nor 
drink, and was fast fading into a skeleton. No time was to be lost. ** Wo- 
men,” says M. Chasles, ‘‘ are always affected by passions which bring 
their subjects to death’s door.” It so chanced that Miss Anne Scott was 
in possession of a manuscript of her father’s, upon which she had laid her 
hands some time before, and which she kept among her private treasures. 
It was a novel entitled “‘ Moredun.” To save the “ daft’? German’s life, 
she resolved to give him the manuscript, if she could get her father’s con- 
sent. This was rather difficult, Sir Walter being then, says M. Chasles, 
‘bound by agreements which prohibited him from disposing of any ma- 
nuscript to any person whatever.” Moreover, shrewd and cautious 
Seotchman as he was, he half suspected the story of the “ daft’ German, 
and saw the possibility of getting into a law-suit by bis benevolence, if 
he gave away the manuscript. So he managed the thing by simply al- 
lowing his daughter, as a father whom she consulted in the matter, to 
dispose of what was her own property—he being nowise concerned as the 
proprietor of the MS.; and also by writing to Mr. William Spencer the 
following letter, cautiously signed only with his initials, and addressed 
to Mr. Spencer also by Ais initials :— 

Paris, November 4, 1826. 

My dear W—S——, I am constrained to make of this note a letter of initials, 
for 1 am not quite satisfied with myself in agreeing to write it, and there is no 


credible thing in the world that he would give away a manuscript which, 
however dissatisfied he might have been with it, would have been worth 
to him two or three thousand pounds, for the purpose of saving a “ daft’ 
German’s life. But we shall be glad to see the novel, and to pronounce 
on the evidence when it is complete. 


———————_—— 


EFFECTS OF NEWSPAPERS UPON LITERATURE. 


The annexed extracts from a Lecture on Ballad Poetry, delivered by 
James Russell Lowell, at Boston on Friday evening last, are taken from 
a report of it that appeared in the Boston Traveller of the following 
day. There is much truth in the Lecturer’s remarks. 


Mr. Lowell continued: It was worth thinking of whether the press, 
which we have a habit of calling such a fine institution be not weakening 
the fibre and damaging dhe sincerity of our English, and our thinking, 
quite as fast as it diffuses intelligence. Consider the meaning of expres- 
sion—something wrung from us by the grip of thought or passion whe- 
ther we will or no, But the editor is quite as often compelled to write 
that he may fill an empty column, as that he may relieve an overfilled 
brain. And in a country like ours, where newspapers are the only read- 
ing of the mass of the people, there is danger of a general contentedness 
in common place. For we always become what we habitually read. We 
let our newspapers think for us, argue for us, criticise for us, remember 
for us, do every thing for us, in short, that will save us from the misfor- 
tune of being ourselves. And so, instead of men and women, we find 
ourselves in a world inhabited by incarnated leaders, or paragraphs, or 
items of this or that journal. We are apt to wonder at the scholarship 
of men of two centuries ago. They were scholars because they did not 
read so much as we do. We spend more time oveg print than they did, 
but instead of communing with the choice t tSaé choice spirits, and 
insensibly acquiring the grand manner of that supreme society, we dili- 
gently inform ourselves of such facts as that a fine horse belonging to 
Mr. Smith ran away on Wednesday, and that a son of Mr. Brown fell 
into the canal on Thursday, or that a gravel-bank caved in and buried 
Patrick O’Callahan on Friday. (Laughter.) 

It was us that were “ caved in” all ao, and becoming mere 
sponges to take in the stagnant water of village gossip. And it was our 
own fault, and not that of the editor. For We make the newspapers, and 
the editor would be glad to give us better stuff if we did not demand 
such as this. 

Another evil of this state of things is the watering or milk-and-water- 
ing of our English. Writing to which there is no higher compelling des- 
tiny than the coming of the printer’s devil must end in this at last, The 
paragraphist must make his paragraph, and the longer he makes it, the 
better for him and the worse for us. The virtue of words becomes wholly 
a matter of length. Accordingly we have now no longer any fires, but 
“ disastrous conflagrations ;’’ nobody dies, but “ deceases”’ or ‘* demises ;”’ 
men do not fall from houses, but are precipitated from mansions or edi- 
fices ; a convict is not hanged, but suffers the extreme penalty of the of- 
fended law, &c. (Laughter.) 

We riddled such barrow-loads of gravel fora grain of gold dust, and 
when we found it, it was only mica after all. (Laughter and applause.) 
And for this news we cover the earth with telegraph wires, when we 
might have it fresh from heaven on the electric lines of the poet and pro- 
phet. If part of our retribution in the next world was memory, if the 
brain showed like sympathetic ink, by the}fires of remorse, consider what 
a dreary time some of us would have if we were sentenced to read the list 
of accidents and thefts and murders with which we had sedulously en- 
riched our minds on earth. (Laughter and applause.) He wished to be 
understood as speaking with all limitations. There were journals which 
it was profitable to read if only to get the opinions that contradict our 
own. Lecturers were only another form of the same evil—(a laugh)—to 
supply a demand for entertainment and learning loosely. 

The old-ballad-makers lived in a better day. They did not hear of so 
many events that none of them made any impression. The world was 
now one great village ; then, a little hamlet was a world. They did not 
live as we do in a world that seems a great ear of Dionysius, where, if a 
scandal is whispered in Pekin we hear of itin New York. The minstrels 
had no metaphysical bees in their bonnets. They did not speculate 
about this world or thenext. They had not made the great modern dis- 
covery that a bird in the bush was two in the hand. They did not an- 
alyze or refiné till nothing genuine was left of this beautiful world but an 
indigestion. The people in those days lived frankly ; they looked out 
cheerfully upon life, and were more concerned about their stomachs than 
the mysteries of their being. Their world was a small one. They took 
things as ~~ were, without supposing they were responsible for the con- 
sequences. Goodness did not always. 

‘Put in its thumb, 

And pull out a plum ;” 

Nor evil come to a bad end. They were probably sincerely thankful for 
a “ good murder” or a ship-wreck, just as news-boysare now. (Laugbter.) 
We must consider, also, that news was then communicated from man to 





saying into whose hands it may fall. 

he story which Anne has told me about your daft friend, the foreign mono- 
maniac, is asclearly the case of a man who requires to be cognosced as I ever 
met with ; but as it appears to me that she has taken it up most ridiculously 
to heart, we have brought our discussion of it to a conclusion by my consent- 
ing to her doing what you could not be told of until she had received the per- 
mission of papa. 

She has possessed herself for a long time past of a tale which I had at one 
time the intention of making the first of a series of such things, drawn from 
the history of Scotland, a notion which I afterwards gave up. For Anne, how- 
ever, that story has ever possessed a great charm ; and I allowed her to keep 
it, because I was under the impression that a mere story, which offers no par- 
ticular merits but those of events and a plot, would not appear advantageously 
amongst works which had the higher object of painting character. That would 
be to take a step backwards, which would never do. Besides, as far as I can 
recollect, there are a great many anachonisms and freedoms used with persons 
and places which are not in keeping with the character of historian, to which 
I now aspire. 

I consider, then, that in authorising my daughter to give you that work as a 
panacea for the imaginary ills of a foreign monomaniac, I only permit a change 
of proprietorship. At the same time, in allowing Anne to make a present to 
you of what is but a trifle after all, I must make a most serious stipulation re- 
garding it ; for I tell you candidly that I believe W—-S—— himself to be the 
real malade imaginaire. ‘That stipulation is, that if at any time you take the 
fancy of publishing this tale, you will do so with the inztia/s only, and that 

ou will do all that you can in fairness do to countenance the idea that it is a 
airn of your ain. 

I wish I could do something for you personally of some less doubtful charac- 
ter than of humouring the caprice of a daft man; but you know how I am 
placed at present. Believe me, however, that you have no more sincere friend 
than W. S. 


This letter, with the manuscript romance of ‘“‘ Moredun,” we are to un- 
derstand, remained in possession of the “ daft’? German, or his substitute, 
till his death, when it was acquired, at a sale of his effects, by the father 
of its present proprietor. This gentlemun did not know its value ; and 
it was reserved for his son, who found it ina ae rg box, to identify 
it as a novel by the author of * Waverley.’ (We must here state that we 
have not before us M. Cabany’s original pamphlet, giving an account of 
the history of the MS. from the time when it was in the possession of the 
‘+ daft’? German till it came into his own hands, and that we supply the 
gap from more vague information which has reached us.) M. Cabany is 
now translating the novel, which is to appear in three volumes, divided, 
in all, into twenty-five chapters. It is not, he begs to inform the public 
and M. Chasles, such a mere trifle as might be inferred from the author’s 
facility in parting with it, and from his manner of speaking of it in his 
letter. On the contrary, the first chapters of “ Moredun” have been read 
in the original by several competent Englishmen, all of whom have pro- 
nounced it authentic, and interesting in the highest degree, and infi- 
nitely more dramatic than any of the romances published by Scott while 
alive. So says M. Cabany in his letter to M. Chasles, dated from 91, 
Boulevard Beaumarcbais: and M.Chasles hastens to say that he does not 
discredit the authenticity cf the work, and is quite ready to read it, and 
to find it as excellent as M. Cabany declares it to be. . 

Such is the strange story—which, certainly, in its present shape, and 
at this distance from the ‘‘ Boulevard Beaumarchais,” looks apocryphal 
enough. The “ W.S.” letter, so far as it can be judged of in print, and 


tion; and much more evidence than that will be required before scepti- 


in the handwriting of the letter and the MS., and in the consistency of 
the story with the facts of Sir Walter’s life about the year 1826, as told 
by Lockhart. Two things occur to us: the one, that as in 1826 Sir Wal- 
ter’s life about the year 1828, as told by Lockhart. Two things occur to 
us: the one, that as in 1826 Sir Walter had not yet acknowledged the 





man, not from telegraph to telegraph, and those ballad singers had there- 
fore daily lessons in force and veracity. Fancy the difference in 1755 of 
a man riding into a country village, and saying “there has been a fight 
at Concord ; some Americans are killed ; I saw the blood on the bridge 
planks ;”’ and bet ween reading on a newspaper bulletin “ Rumored battle 
at Concord : lives lost on both sides.”’ In the one case the man would 
_— down his musket: in the other wait for a further despatch. (Ap- 
plause.) 








A CROWNING CEREMONY. 


The publication of the new Romish Dogma, proclaiming the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mary to be an article of the Romish faith, has al- 
ready drawn several controversialistsinto print. Some of them have ably 
argued that, ifthe Pope have any regard for consistency, he must uncanon- 
ize several of the elder Saints of his Church, inasmuch as they lived and 
died protesting against this latest novelty introduced into the Creed. 
We are not however inclined to drag our readers into polemics on this 
occasion. Apart from a sense of shame and regret at witnessing an au- 
thorised departure from the canons of Holy Writ, we cannot get up the 
slightest interest in the matter, nor imagine the vitalities of Religion to 
be any further involved in it, than they may bein the length of a priest’s 
robe or the height of a church-steeple. Meantime, here is a readable ac- 
count of Papacy in ecstacies, together with a glance at the relations ex- 
isting between the Spiritual Sovereign and his late temporal conserva- 
tors. It is copied from the Paris correspondence of the London Dai/y 
News, under date Dec. 30. 

The extraordinary solemnity which has called together so many Ro- 
man Catholic dignitaries from various parts of the world to this centre of 
Romanism, took place at St. Peter’s on the morning of the 8th inst., with 
all the pomp and splendour for which the papal court is so celebrated. 
The motive of so vast a congress of prelates can hardly fail to surprise 
Protestants, when properly understood by them, which is, indeed, not 
very easy, for the point of doctrine established is so subtle that even Ro- 
manists themselves are rather puzzled by it. ‘ 

The Cardinal Vicar published a notification on the 4th iust., to enlight- 
en the minds of the Romans on the subject, informing them, in his cus- 
tomary enthusiastic language, that the church, bya venerable and august 
decree, was about “ to point out a precious gem which already ornament- 
ed the diadem of Mary,’ and to confirm by its “infallible oracle,” as a 
dogma of faith, “ the ancient, universal, and most pious belief in the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin Mary,” to doubt of, or to speak against 
which, would consequently in future, render any one 8o acting liable to 
be treated as a heretic, and thrust out of the Catholic fold. His Emi- 
nence wound up by urging the Romans to testify as much joy on the oc- 
casion as the Ephesians did in the year 431, when the Pope’s legate, at 
the head of 200 bishops, condemned the doctrine of the Nestorians, and 
conferred upon the Virgin Mary the title of Mother of God. 
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For five days preceding the ceremony, by express command of his Ho- 


by those who know nothing of M. Cabany, might very well be a concoc- | liness, the relics of the ho!y face, the lance, the cross, the inscription of 


the eross, the cradle of our Saviour, and the chains of St. Peter, were 


cism will be convinced. The novel itself, published in English, will exhibited to the veneration of the faithful, with due advantages of indul- 
supply the internal evidence ; and the external evidence will be found | gences attached, and triduos and fasts prepared the way for the great 


event. 

Early on the morning of the 8th, the ponderous equipages of cardinals 
and prelates shook the streets of the city in all directions, rattling hastily 
towards the castle of St. Angelo and the Vatican, whilst the multifarious 
vehicles of foreigners and polloi citizens crowded along the prescribed 


paternity of the Waverley Novels, there is a kind of inconsistency be- | line of the Lungara. Fortunately the day was very fine, so that enor- 
tween this fact and the language of the alleged letter to W. S. in Paris; | mous numbers of pedestrians contributed to the vain effort to fill the un- 
the other, ihat seeing that in 1826, Sir Walter was working like a Her- | fillable vastness of St. Peter’s. It must be candidly confessed, however, 
cules to make money to retrieve his ruined fortunes, it is not the most' by the oldest Aabitués and sight-seers of Rome, that the ample church was 
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never seen so nearly full as on the present occasion. The procession 
having been duly marshalled in the halls of the Vatican, descended by 
the Sala Regia into the church, presenting an unexampled train of mitred 
bishops, archbishops, patriarchs and cardinals, followed by the Pope him- 
self on foot and uncrowned. - ' 

His Holiness gave utterance to the all important bull during High 
Mass, after the reading of the Gospel. It took him about a quarter of an 
hour to get through, but he was so much affected in various parts of the 
document, that he was obliged to interrupt the reading of it to dry his 
tears with a pocket handkerchief. With the exception of this and an oc- 
casional shriek from some one squeezed or fainting in the crowd, no par- 
ticular emotion was observable. The decorations of the church were 
most gorgeous, and the bronze statute of St. Peter rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of two new and sumptuous candlesticks, presented by Pio Nono ex- 
pressly for the occasion. i 

The next ceremony was that of crowning the Madonna, which seemed 
to interest the mass of spectators more than the previous dogmatical 
declaration. The procession of bishops once more led the way to the 
cardinal’s chapel, where a crimson platform had been prepared before the 
altar-piece, so as to allow of the Pope’s ascending to the figure of the 
Virgin, as depicted in the clouds in the upper part of the picture. The 
cannon of St. Angelo thundered out applause as his holiness attached the 

recious diadem to the painting, and the crowd, kept at bay by a battal- 
ion of chasseurs, reeked and panted in vain endeavours to catch a sight 
of the proceeding. It is not for meto hazard an opinion whether curi- 
osity or devotion urged the thousands of spectators on this occasion ; but 
certainly the numbers collected together far exceeded anything I ever be- 
held before in St. Peter’s. 

In the evening the eupola of St. Peter’s, and the facades of most of the 
other churches, as well as public buildings and private residences, were 
abundantly illyminated ; and Cardinal Wiseman wound up the proceed- 
ings by delivering an oration on the Immaculate Conception before the 
Arcadian Academicians, at a solemn meeting of that body, in the great 
hall of the capitol. : ’ 

It is reported thaj,the magnificent column of Cipollino marble which 
formerly decorated One of the temples of ancient Rome. and has lain for 
time out of mind, “ to dull forgetfulness a prey,’’ at the back of Monte 
Citorio, will be roused from its dormant position ere long, and erected 
before the Propaganda College, as a lasting monument of the great event 
that has just taken place. 7 

The popish business of the Immaculate Conception is likely forthwith 
to excite something more than a speculative interest in France. The 
bull promulgating the new dogma which every Roman Catholic must 
believe, or be stigmatized as a heretic, arrived yesterday at the residence 
of the Pope’s Nuncio in Paris; but, by a positive article of Napoleon’s 
Concordat, no popish bull can be promulgated in France without the ap- 
probation of the Council of State. 

It is ramoured that a serious opposition (of course favoured by the 
Government, if it be indeed serious) is preparing in this learned but 
subservient body. M.de Cormenin, it is said, will pronounce an elaborate 
oration against granting the visa. 

In support of the heretical opposition, a pamphlet, by M. Isambert, a 
Judge of the Court of Cassation, is announced as forthcoming. Of course, 
in point of theory, infallible Rome will treat all these proceedings as im- 
potent; but, practically, it will be a grand thing if this latest and per- 
haps most impudent attempt of the sovereign Pontiff to impose upon the 
credulity of mankind should receive a check in France—the country to 
whose bayonets he owes the power which he affects to wield at his will. 
I, however, doubt very much whether the projected opposition in the 
Council of State will be successful. The government is no doubt jealous 
of priestly power, but toa certain extent, it feels the necessity of making 
common cause with the priesthood, and I think it will not, after reflec- 
tion, strike such a deadly blow at Rome as the rejection of the darling 
doctrine of the hour would be. 





CHARCOAL AS A DISINFECTANT. 


The substances with which we are acquainted as disinfectants or deo- 
dorizers are—chlorine, chloride of lime, lime, charcoal, d&c., each of which 
s this power to a certain degree, but not all acting in the same 
manner. The disinfecting power of chlorine depends on its affinity for 
hydrogen, thus decomposing water or aqueous vapour by uniting with 
the hydrogen, while the nascent oxygen oxidizes the Organic matter, so 
that unless aqueous vapour is present chlorine loses a great part of its 
disinfecting power, and simply disguises the noxious efflavia, and is 
itself an irritating, offensive, and corrosive substance. Chloride of lime 


from every source, not disguising, but condensing and oxidizing the most 
offensive gases and poisonous effluvia, converting them into simple, inert, 
stable compounds; it is simple and economical, coming within the reach 
of the poorest, and can safely be placed in the hands of the most ignorant, 
thus combining advantages not possessed by any other disinfectant.— By 
Prof. Berford, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; “* Lancet,” Dec. 16. 





PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, 12th December—Varliament met. Her Majesty delivered, 
very gracefully, a Speech which Lord Aberdeen had written very un- 
grammatically. In the evening, both Houses fought about the answer, 
and Derby and Dizzy expressed their conviction that the Government 
had made a dreadful mull of the War. Newcastle, in the Lords, stated 
that they had done nothing of the kind, and that if all the lint he had 
sent out to the Crimea were spread out on the ground it would cover 
thirty-six acres. Sidney Herbert, in the Commons, took, by a curious 
coincidence, the same view of the merits of Government, and paid a very 
pretty compliment to Miss Nightingale. These Ministerial arguments 
convinced the Houses, and the address was carried. 

Wednesday.~The Address was brought up. Sibthorpe expressed his 
eonviction that it would take ninety-nine foreigners to make a thorough 
Englishman, but did not explain the process of manufacture. Palmerston 
brought in a bit for permitting the Queen to send the Militia out of the 
Country, and declared, triumphantly, that we could have as many sol- 
diers as we wanted, for our “ reserve’’ was in the spirit of the Nation. 
Thursday.—Newcastle brought in a bill for permitting the Queen to 
enlist foreigners, and declared, despondingly, that we could not get sol- 
diers at home, and must hire them abroad. Derby thought that there 
was some little discrepancy between Palmerston’s statement and New- 
castle’s, but Aberdeen assured him that there wasn’t, and the bill was 
read a second time, a pleasing compromise being effected, and opposi- 
tion assenting to a measure they called unconstitutional, on the Govern- 
ment surrendering a third of the soldiers, all of whom they had declared 
were essential. 

Saturday.—The Foreign Enlistment Bill reported in the Lords. Ellen- 
borough declaring it very objectionable. But the Lord Chancellor con- 
vinced the House of its propriety by stating that a much more objection- 
able bill was passed in 1804 

Tuesday.—The Commons began their battle on the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill. John Russell, to everybody’s surprise and regret, did not 
go back farther than the time of Queen Elizabeth for arguments. Bulwer 
Lytton opposed the Bill, objecting to beggarly hirelings, and then a 
number of other men on each side repeated and diluted the reasoning of 
the leaders, but it is useless to refer to the debate, because that had 
nothing to do with the result. Government told the House that unless 
the Bill passed they would resign, and a Dissolution would follow. This 
at once secured a lot of men who have a wholesome dread of their con- 
stituents, and after Dizzy had made some garbled quotations, and let off 
a few damp oratorial fireworks, John Russell praised the Government, a 
little more, for the truly noble way in which the war was carried on, 
Sibthorpe abused him, Lord Blandford made some proposition about 
having prayers, and the Bill was carried by a small majority. 
Wednesday.—The Commons on the same subject, and Cobden ex- 
plained that the war was of no use, and that peace ought to be made. 
John Russell, in return, promised a great many more vigorous war- 
measures. 

Gladstone promised a bill for securing the deposits made by the 
poor in our Savings’ Banks. He made the same promise two years 
ago. City people, however, thought him in earnest this time, and that 
he wanted the money which was invested by these banks, so the Funds 
went down. 

Thursday.—The Militia Bill was read a second time in the Lords, 
= except the Government, appearing convinced that it ought 
not to be. 

The Commons had some more speechifying upon the Enlistment Bill, 
ene was said that deserved or received the slightest public at- 
ention. 

Friday.—Final fight on the Enlistment Bill, and Bright clearly 
shewed that the war was wrong, first, because the Turks were not 
virtuous men or energetic tradespeople, and secondly, because, in fight- 
ing, people were killed. The House, more mindful of Russell’s 
threat than Bright’s logic, again affirmed the principle of the measure. 

Saturday.—Various legislative formalities having been transacted ## 
= Houses, the Parliamentary nuisance was abated until the 23rd of 

anuary. 





acts by the oxidation of the putrescent matter, but to do this effectually 
it requires the presence of an acid; thus, unless a considerable quantity 
of carbonic acid is present to decompose the hypochlorite of lime, and 
give rise to the evolution of hypochlorous acid, the chloride of lime will 
do but little asa disinfectant. Lime acts by the absorption of carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, leaving other noxious gases unaltered ; 
thus they are all open to serious objections; but the one which practically 
will be found the most effectual, I believe, has received the least patron- 
age. This ischarcoal—a body whose disinfecting powers have long been 
known, but its mode of application has been quite neglected. 

Dr. Stenhouse lately called attention to his very ingenious ori-nasal 
respirator, which depends on charcoal for its efficacy, the action of which 
is given in the Journal of the Society of Arts for February, 1854. The 
respirator having been noticed in the Lancet of November 25, I need 
only mention it as an instance of the powerful disinfecting power of char- 
coal, but at once call attention to the plan I have adopted in the appli- 
cation of this agent as a disinfectant, bearing in mind the results of Dr. 
Stenhouse’s experiments, which prove that charcoal not only absorbs 
noxious vapours and putrescent odours, but at the same time oxidizes 
them, or, in other words, makes them undergo a slow but sure combus- 
tion, which must have its end in the conversion of deleterious gases into 
compounds whose physical and chymical properties would admit of an 
easy separation or removal from their bed of formation, and which on 
evolution would not be the least deleterious. I therefore, previous to its 
use, heated the charcoal thoroughly in a covered crucible with a small 
hole in its lid, to allow any oxodiaed material which it might contain to 
escape, taking care not to nave the hole sufficiently large to allow the 
charcoal to undergo combustion ; when thoroughly heated it was allowed 
to cool, so that on exposure to the air it should not oxidize ; in this state 
it was put into shallow vessels, and placed wherever putrescent odours 
existed, and in a few minutes the whole of the smell disappeared ; but in 
a day or two the charcoal lost its power. I then thoroughly heated it 
again, with the same precautions as before, and placed it to perform ita 
duties a second time, which it did with as much efficacy as on the first 
application. Thus, by the repeated cleansing of the charcoal every or 
every other day, it does not deteriorate, but the same quantity will ef- 
fectually remove noxious gases for an indefinite period of time. 

With Mr. Holden’s permission I was enabled to give it a most perfect 
trial in the dissecting-rooms of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, which at this 
time of the year must abound in noxious gases and putrescent odours. 

Thoroughly heating the charcoal, and placing it in shallow vessels about 
the rooms, it acted so promptly that in ten minutes not the least diffused 
smell could be detected. So quick and effectual was its action that ar- 

ments are being made for itsconstant use. It answers just as well 

as a purifier of water-closets, drains, wards of hospitals, and sick rooms. 
As a purifier of hospital wards, both civil and military, it might be ap- 
plied with great advantage, saving patients from the unpleasant smells 
and efflavia from gangrenous sores, and for this purpose a wire gauze 
construction, containing the charcoal, might be made to surround the af- 
fected part at some distance from the dressing ; thus the patient himself 
and those in adjacent beds would not be subjected to the influence of the 
putrescent odours. All these the charcoal would effectually absorb, 
doubtless with advantage to the patient and his neighbours also. Other 
quantities of charcoal might be placed in shallow vessels about the wards 
and purified every morning, as above mentioned. Being at the command 
of the poor as well as the rich, it admits of universal use ; and, though 
it may be objected to as a purifier of the wards of hospitals and cham- 
bers of the sick, under the fallacious notion that it would admit carbonic 
acid, and also on undergoing its daily cleansing would again give off the 
absorbed gases, yet this notion can never enter the minds of those who un- 
derstand its action, seeing that carbonic acid cannot be generated 
unless the charcoal is heated in free contact with the air. This is pre- 
vented by having @ covered crucible, in which it can be heated to any 
temperature without undergoing combustion ; and the supposition that 
the absorbed gases are given off again when the charcoal is heated will 
be removed by the fact that they are all oxidized, and converted into sul- 
phuric, nitric, or carbonic acid, and water, &c., and the heating of the 
charcoal is for the whole and sole purpose of removing these bodies, which 
exist in so small a quantity that they could not be the least prejudicial, 
even if driven off in the centre of an inhabited room; but, of course, 
they all pass up the chimney. Thus charcoal is more efficacious than 
any other disinfectant, when applied as above described, absorbing gases 
of whatsoever kind, not requiring the presence of any other substance to 
resist its action, but without stiat or scruple collecting noxious vapours 








MapamME Borcut Mamo.—A new Italian Prima Donna, is at present 
the chief object of attraction at the Paris Italian Opera, and is, un- 
doubtedly, the most remarkable dramatic singer of the day. There 
is reason to expect that she will appear at our Royal Italian Opera 
in the course of the» approaching season; a few words, therefore, 
respecting her career may be acceptable to our musical readers. 
Her voice is a contralto—a species of organ which is rarely found in 
a high degree of excellence, and still more rarely accompanied with 
genius and musical acquirements. On the Italian stage, consequently, 
it is always a desideratum. The last great dramatic contralto who 
has been heard in London was Alboni; and, since her retirement, 
many fine parts have either been most inadequately supported or laid 
aside altogether. But these parts have been now revived by Madame 
Borghi Mamo, with an ec/at hardly, if at all, surpassed by the triumphs 
of her gifted predecessor. 
Madame Borghi Mamo is about five-and-twenty. Her biography is 
little more than a series of successes, constantly increasing. 
Adelaide Borghi was born at Bologna, or in its neighbourhood. Her 
family were neither musical nor in affluent circumstances, so that she 
grew towards womanhood with searcely any musical instruction. But 
she had received from nature those precious gifts which instruction (though 
it can improve them) cannot give. It happened, when she was about 
fifteen, that she was taken to a musical party in Bologna, where she con- 
tributed to the entertainment of the evening by singing an air from Wac- 
cai’s “ Romeo e Giulietta,” with so much sweetness and feeling that she 
attracted the notice of Madame Festa, the distinguished contralto singer 
who was so charmed with her artless talent that she embraced her warmly, 
foretold that she would one day be a great artist, and undertook the 
charge of her musical education. Two years afterwards she made her 
début at Urbino in the “ Giuramento” of Mercadante, with sufficient 
success to attract the attention ofmanagers. In the following year she had 
engagements at Modena, Rimini, and other places in the north of Italy, 
where she appeared in various contralto parts, especially Orsini, in Doni- 
zetti’s “‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ It was in this character (so well known in 
this country by the splendid performances of Alboni) that she gained 
her first great triumph. She then went to Malta, where she remained 
three years, during which time she performed almost all the principal 
od suited to her voice of the modern Italian répertoire. By this time 
er fame had spread over Italy, and in 1851 she was engaged at Naples, 
where she made her first appearance at the San Carlo in the “ Ceneren- 
tola.” She immediately became the idol of the Neapolitan public, per- 
forming the part of the Zingara, in the “ Trovatore’”’ of Verdi, no less 
than seventy-four times consecutively. When she took her leave of Na- 
ples, in January last, after the performance of the “ Trovatore” for her 
benefit, she had an “ ovation” to be met with only in Italy. She was 
escorted in triumph from the theatre to her residence, and serenaded by 
the orchestra and chorus of the theatre, amid the acclamations of the 
multitude ; and the journals teemed with sonnets in her praise, in which, 
whatever might have been their poetry, there was no lack of enthusiasm. 
It is no wonder that these children of the South are apt to be chilled by 
the coldness of our northern latitude ; but they are soon reconciled to 
John Bull’s want of demonstrativeness by the weight of his purse and 
his readiness to open it, 

Last spring Madame Borghi Mamo went to Vienna, where her recep- 
tion was most flattering. During the summer she visited Leghorn and 
Florence; and it was while singing at the latter place that she received 
those overtures which have brought her to Paris. She has there brought 
the “‘ Trovatore” into the highest vogue at the Italian Opera ; and M. 
Ragani, the manager, is so sensible of her importance to the theatre, 
that he has wisely entered into a new engagement with her for several 
seasons. Mr. Gye, we have been informed, is endeavouring to engage 
her for Covent-garden ; where, however, she can appear only for two 
months during the next season, having a subsequent engagement at the 
Imperial Theatre of Vienna.— London paper, Dec, 30. 


Warer-Jumpinc.—Brook-jumping—like storming a fortified town, charg- 
ing squares of infantry with cavalry, and many other feats—is invariably 
performed with great ease and success after dinner, over the mahogany ; 
but in a fast run in an open grass country, there is nothing that thins a 
well-mounted field like a brook that must be jumped; and in grazin 
counties the farmers have an awkward trick of locking high-back 
spiked gates in the centre of accommodation bridges. 

Neither men nor horses like water. Men don’t like the ohance of a 





day in wet clothes, not to speak of falling between two high banks, and 
requiring the help of a plough-team to get out; and horses that will do 
every other kind of leap in perfection, will often so absolutely refuse to 
face water, that no persuasion, detetmination, or skill on the part of the 
rider can get them over. And what is worse, a horse that has once fallen 
into water will generally refuse, or jump short, from fear, ever after—an 
effect which no fall over any other kind of fence will produce; indeed, 
there isa prejudice, which we do not share, that a fall over a gate or a 
hedge makes a young horse jump clearer in future. 

We remember seeing Captain Beecher ride a thorough-bred he was 
training for steeplechasing into two brooks, one after the other, without 
being able to produce the semblance of a leap. The brute gallopped 
straight on, as if his legs were of wood, and the water had been solid 
ground. 

On another occasion, last season, the Whip of a metropolitan pack of 
stag-hounds rode his horse three times into a brook without success—the 
last time parting company, and scrambling out on the far side, while the 
horse turned back to the other. A gentleman passing by on foot, who 
had witnessed the scene, volunteered to ride the animal over, and did, 
successfully, at the first trial, without whip or spurs. So much for the 
man’s part on a good horse. After all, however, there is no leap so safe 
as water, where the horse is a water-jumper, where the banks are sound, 
and you can gallop up to the “ taking off” over a surface not too deep 
for wind and speed. Very often the banks are fetlock deep in mud, trod- 
den down into a paste by bullocks drinking, or undermined by the stream. 
The best ground will usually be found near trees or bushes. The Even- 
lode in Oxfordshire is the water stopper of that county, awkward, with 
a stiff clay bottom and precipitous banks. 

When Earl Fitzhardinge first looked at it, he asked his Whip, “ How 
broad is it?” 

* About nine yards, my Lord.” 

““Deuced awkward place to get in,” he observed. “And how deep is 
it?” he continued. 

* About ten feet,” my Lord. 

“ Deuced awkward place to get out.” 

And these curt observations apply to the Whissendine, in Leicester- 
shire, which forms a leading feature in Nimrod’s celebrated sketch of 
Leicestershire ; the Mole, in Surrey, which no one has celebrated ; and 
all the water jumps noted among foxhunters. 

Water must be ridden at fast, but not wildly. People talk of twenty 
miles an hour—fourteen miles an hour for the last 150 yards is more like 
the reality. But, whatever the pace, your horse should be collected toa 
measured stride, so that he can measure his distance, and not be hurried 
to take off too soon or too late. The rider must be determined—hbands 
steady, and legs and thighs clasped, in the way that means going. If his 
nerves fail him at the last moment, or, as is often the case, he changes 
his notion of the best place for taking off, the horse will to a certainty 
stop or swerve, or jump into a cold bath. 

As to how an awkward place should be ridden at, we remember seeing 
the celebrated Jack Goddard, of the Heythrop, ride down to the banks of 
the Evenlode, then much broken, at a canter, to choose a piece of firm 
ground for leaping off, and then circling back, without stopping, to the 
top of the field, he returned at a thundering pace, and skimmed across 
like a bird ; while half a dozen, more rash and less knowing, were flound- 
ering in the stream. Every season horses, perfect in other respects, are 
sold out of the Leicestershire country, because they cannot be made to 
face water in proper style. So, before a man goes into any of the brook- 
divided counties, he should make sure if he means to ride straight, that 
his steed won’t make him look ridiculous.—Fox Hunting. 





PractraL APPLICATION OF THE Exectric Ligut.—Following out the 
hint recently given by our hebdomadal contemporary the Builder, and 
also published in the columns of this journal, Dr. Watson, of the Electric 
Power Light and Colour Company, has entered into arrangements with 
the Government authorities for applying this novel agency in aid of the 
operations now in progress for the erection of the new bridge at Westmini- 
ster. The advancement of the works being contingent on the state of 
the tide, they have consequently often to be prosecuted after dark ; and 
hence the importance of pressing any improved lighting appliance afford- 
ed by scientific discovery into the service of such an enterprise. Tbe ex- 
periment was tried for the first time last night at half-past 6 o’clock at 
the Surrey-side abutment of the bridge. The lighting apparatus used, 
which was computed to possess illuminating power equal to that of 72 
Argand burners, or of nearly 1,000 wax-candles, was stationed on the 
river’s brink, so as to throw its rays upon a working stage fixed some 200 
feet or upwards out into the stream, and upon which, it being low tide 
at the time. a body of workmen, 45 in number, were enga, in pile- 
driving by means of eight ponderous “ monkey” hammers. Chappuis’s 
reflector was used on the occasion ; and the electric battery for supply- 
ing the necessary power, and which was fitted with six dozen cells, was 
posted on the Middlesex shore, or at a distance of 2,000 feet. The ex- 
periment, we are glad te state, proved eminently successful in accom- 
plishing its object. The light diffused over the working stage was of an 
intense and yet agreeable brilliancy, far exceeding the lustre of the 
brightest moonlight ; but resembling the moon’s mild and cheerful radi- 
ance. The workmen seemed to be greatly facilitated in their various oc- 
cupations by its aid; and we should think that after once testing the 
advantage of so superior an illuminating agent, they would be very loth 
to have to revert to the “darkness visible,” as well as the noxious fumes 
of the ordinary duck lamps, filled with naphtha, to which they have here- 
tofore been accustomed. It is but right to add that the new light was 
subject to a transient and occasional flickering, but it was so slight as not 
to cause the least pereeptible inconvenience to the men; and, besides 
this defect, which is traceable to the fluctuation of the electrical power, 
is considered to be inseparable from the operation of so subtle an agent. 
The light appeared to be fully as manageable as gas, to extinguish it or 
turn it on being but the work ofa moment. We learn that it is intended 
to place this electrie light on both banks of the river, and also on the 
crown of the central arch of Westminster-bridge as the works going on 
there proceed. The patentee has contracted to light Chelsea bridge by 
the same means, commencing from next week ; and we understand that 
Mr. Whitmarsh, of Paris, has obtained the permission of the Emperor of 
the French to fix one of these brilliant illuminators at the Rond Point, 
to light up the grand avenue of tae Champs Elysées during the forthcom- 
ing “ Exposition Industrielle” in that gay capital. Dr. Watson under- 
takes to furnish this improved light at the lowest cost of gas, his great 
gain being derived from his mode of utilizing the residuary products of 
the battery in making colours.—London Times, Jan. 5. 





How to Repair A Damacep Screw.—The British screw steamship 
Himalaya, was lately seriously damaged in the Black Sea, but being 
considered in a fit condition to carry invalids to England, was despatch- 
ed thence. On her arrival at Malta, however, it was not thought pru- 
dent to continue the voyage without repairs. As there was no dry dock 
large enough there to contain her, Rear Admiral Stewart, with the as- 
sistance of the engineers and shipwrights of the dock yard, and the 
steamer’s engineers, surmounted the difficulty in the following manner : 

She was taken to the dock about noon on the first of December. Her 
fore compartment was filled or kept filling by four siphons, for about two 
hours. At that time a powerful purchase was fixed aft to four derricks, 
hove taut, and she started up 18 inches. Three hours later the purehase 
was hove again, when she moved up 12 inches, and socontinued till half 
past 11 P.M., when it was found that her shaft hole was 15 inches out of the 
water. At this time her immersion was 7 feet ten inches aft, and 27 feet 
forward, with about 2 feet of water under her forefoot; and this was ac- 
complished so easily that persons witnessing the operation almost doubt- 
ed their own eyes. She strained nothing whatever, and when her defects 
had been made good she was let down, the water in her fore compart- 
ment pumped out, and in twelve hours she regained her natural position, 
and looked as trim on the water as she ever did—that is after she got her 
mizenmast in and topgallants pointed, yards squared, &c. It will be 
seen that she was water-borne the whole time, and that by destroying the 
buoyancy forward the assistauce she required aft to raise her was com- 
paratively small. 

The Himalaya arrived at Southampton on the 2d ult., all well, after 
encountering very heavy gales in the Mediterranean, as well as in the 
Bay of Biscay and the British channel. 





How Cites Grow 1x THs New Wortp.—A person visiting Mel- 
bourne, after two years’ absence, thus describes his impressions :—* How 
was I astonished on my recent visit, to see the stupendous alterations 
that had been effected. The wide streets, the handsome shops, the ca- 
pital foot pavements, the abundance of excellent hotels, the torrent of 
population, the order and activity in the streets and the vast extent of 
the city, with the stability and even splendour of some of its buildings, 
were subjects of constant surprise and congratulation. Those who reside 
in Melbourne, and have daily become acquainted with its growth, can- 
not appreciate the wonder with which strangers must regard their work. 





In my humble opinion, Melbourne at this moment — the most ex- 
traordinary instance of the power and enterprise of the human race that 
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the world ever saw—streets, with well-paved footpaths, of the width of 
Oxford-street, and nearly of the same length, and lined with shops, in 
the plate-glass windows of which are displayed all the luxurious neces- 
sities of the bighest state of civilisation ; suburbs extending for miles, 
where comfortable houses as well as cottages of every description are 
found, constituted of iron, wood, brick, tin packing cases, or of canvass ; 
these interspersed with churches, chapels, echool-houses, and now pos- 
sessing an imposing structure in timber and glass, in humble imitation 
of the great Crystal Palace of 1851.” 





“Tati, Wrrrine.”’—Lieut.-Gen. W. Napier has published a letter in 
the Times against the Enlistment of Foreigners Bill, written with all the 
fervour of the famous historian of the Peninsular War—or rather, with 
that author’s style run to seed. 4 

He complains that “ the Duke of Newcastle, with a strange presumption, 
told bis brother Lords, that except Lord Hardinge, no officer of capacity 
and experience remained in England with whom he could consult to 
avoid the errors he had committed as a War Minister—all were in the 
Crimea! He must now be taught that there are officers still in England 
with sagacity enough to see through his incapacity.’ * * * * The 
German Legion could do gallant things; but, with Lord Ellenborough, 
he would say, that they could not equal the terrible fighting of the Brit- 
ish soldier. The French are worthy to stand side by side with “ the red 
line that never yields.” But let not them and their British comrades 
“be told to depend on the dressed-up foreigners—poor frauds, like the 
camels of Semiramis accoutred as elephants, and sure to leave dark silent 
gaps — shouts and fiercest fires should stream forth in the 

our of need. 

; This ranting letter has been conspicuously posted as a placard about 
the Metropolis!— Spectator, Dec. 23. 


Punch has his sly hit at the Napiers, in the following letter, which he 
heads “ Bobadil Again,” 


“ To Mr. Punch.—Sir, Blood might boil, aye, boil over, at the cul- 
pable and criminal neglect shown by public writers in reference to our 
greatest men. You know that the Bobadil familly is remarkable for its un- 
pretending modesty and humility, and ifits members are ever so fortunate 
as to achieve any little success, they are never the first to declare it, far 
less to puff one another, or to assail everybody else as an incapable block- 
head. or an untrustable traitor. 

“ But Sir, there are times when fever heat, calcining caution, sends 
the fiery embers of patience sparkling out with vivid flashes of incarnate 
indignation. é 

“ Why is a Bobadil not despatched to take Sebastopol ? If Raglan is ‘in 
visible,’ other people are not, or inaudible either.—Youre, obediently, 

“ Tib’s. Wednesday.” “ W. Bopani, Lieut.- Gen. 


Tuz Per or tak Seventy-First, HignLanpers.—Among the latest ar- 
rivals at the (London) Zoological Gardens is the celebrated Canadian 
bear “Jenny,’’ which has long been the pet of the 71st Highlanders. 
These gallant fellows determined to present her to the Zoological Society 
on their departure for the Crimea—on the safe principle, we suppose, 
of not carrying coals to Newcastle. Jenny is lodged in a provisional den 
until a suitable opportunity occurs for introducing her to the society of 
the Bear-pit, where it is to be hoped she will meet with the welcome so 
highly civilized a member of the Ursine family is entitled to receive from 
its comparatively ignorant occupants—in spite of its old patrons being 
now engaged in hostilities against the patron of bears. Jenny is not the 
first gift which the Zoological Society has received from the 71st. Her 
precedessor in their regards ended his days in the Gardens not many 
years since,—a grand old monkey, well known to the visitors as “‘ Toby,” 
who ruled his division of the house with a merciful but impressive stern- 
ness, which had the best effect on the recruits entrusted to his care. 





A Parest Pazacuine against ENListwent.—It is currently reported 
about Killenaule that the priest of that parish has been cautioning his 
young men parishioners against enlistment, for the sage reason that they 
would be placed in battle in front of the Euglish soldiers for their protec- 
tion! Wemueh doubt that the gallant 88th, when fortunate enough to 
outstrip the Guards or Highlanders in a charge against the Russians, 
would take it as any compliment to their regiment to hear the new doc- 
trine of “ his reverence,” that they had been purposely put forward to 
save their English and Scotch comrades at the expense of their own lives. 
We would like to know whether the rev. gentleman read in the public 
news the description of a charge down a hill at midnight, which those 
same “‘ Connaught Rangers” made some time since when the Muscovite, 
ranks, hearing the cheer with which our gallant countrymen were 
rushing on, waited not for their bayonets, but beat a retreat in the best 
style of “double quick.” Perhaps we might add that ‘but for these 
vile guns, he would himself have been @ soldier.””—Clonmel Chronicle. 





A New Bouter. Exrracror.—The frightful list of our wounded at the 
hard-fought battles of Alma and Inkermann suggested to Mr. Izra Miles 
(of Stoke Hammond) the idea of constructing an instrument for extract- 
ing bullets from the wounds with comparative ease, rapidity, and safety. 
The contrivance is very simple, consisting of a small air-pump and cylin- 
der, to which a tap is affixed. To this tap is attached a suitable length 
of flexible tubing, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, lined inside 
with silver wire to prevent its collapsing. At the other end of this tube 
there is a small globe, from which a tube sufficiently minute to pass into 
a bullet wound is fixed, the end terminating with an indiarubber collar. 
On the top of the globe there is a small tap in order to admit a probe to 
pass down the tube to sound when on the bullet. The mode of operation 
is this :—A vacuum is created in the cylinder, the tube before alluded to 
is passed into the wound, and when it is aseertained to be on the ball the 
tap in the cylinder is opened, when the bullet becomes fixed to the tube 
by the vacuum thus created, and is thus withdrawn. The great merit of 
this invention consists in its obviating the necessity for the painful and 
dangerous operation of cutting out bullets, and by its means a medical 
man, with the aid of an assistant to work the air-pump, would be able 
to accomplish the work which now occupies many surgeons. When the 
cylinder is once exhausted, it would extract several bullets without the 
necessity of again working the air-pump. The Medical Board has given 
directions to an eminent instrument-maker to fit up the apparatus. 





_ VETERANS—NoN-ComBaTANT.—Another year reminds us of the veterans 
in literature, art, and the stage, still in the body among us. Our oldest 
poet is, of course, Mr. Rogers—now in hia ninetieth year. Our oldest 
historian is Mr. Hallan—now in his seventy-fourth year. Our oldest critic 
is Mr. Wilson Croker—now in his seventy-fifth year. Our oldest novel- 
ist is Lady Morgan—but we shall conceal her Ladyship’s age. Our old- 
est topographer is Mr. Britton—now, if we remember rightly, in his 
cighty-third year. Our oldest topographer in point of publication is the 
historian of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, whose first work was a quarto, 
Poplished before 1799. We refer to Sir Henry Ellis, still the active 
tincipal Librarian of the British Museum. Mr. Leigh Hunt was a poet 
with a printed volume of his effusions in verse, and his own portrait be- 
fore it more than half a century ago, and is now, ia good health, in his 
seventy-first year. Our oldest artist is Sir Richard Westmacott, the 
Ceptor, the father of the Royal Academy, Our oldest actor (now that 
o arles Kemble is gone) is Mr. T. P. Cooke, who was, when we saw him 
le other-day, ready to dance a horapipe with all his wonted English 
vigour and sailor-like skill. 
CoLoNEL Coir at Sr. Psterssurc.—In reply to the remarks lately 
— on this subject, Colonel Colt writes :—“ It is not true that I have 
urnished arms or machinery to the Russian Government, or that I have 
Traced to furnish either arms or machinery to that Government. 
. € only truth in the letter, as regards me, is, that I have been in Rus- 
tw as I have been in the other great States of Europe, during the last 
7. a. Ever sisce my armoury has been established in London, 
- and my own skill have always been at the service of the Govern- 
oak » and it rests with them to employ either or both to their fullest ex- 
ion My offers to the Government to manufacture any description of 
abil at peioee much less than are paid to others have been sufficiently 
ad “ ready, and should afford a complete answer to all complaints 
“e tnst me of the sort referred to. It is not my fault if all my facilities 
not now devoted to the British Government.” 
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.. ee Sugar PLant.—The scarcity of corn in France has drawn 
to supe ~ a Lays plant, recently introduced from China, which promises 
maar aan th ges extent the use of beetroot in the manufacture of 
Toulon * e age of alcohol. The Agricultural Commitiee of 
respect t af ean y addressed a report to the Minister of War, with 
elpins don - wes the plant in question. It is called the sorgho, or 
de Monti “ o + wooly first introduced into France in 1851 by M. 
seed to the & - a Consul in China, who sent some grains of the 
commenced <A ace - Since then the culture of the plant has been 
tage to Al ith success in Provence, and promises to be of great advan- 
north of Chinn” The sorgho has been called the “ sugar-cane of the 

ina,” and numeroas experiments have recently been tried 


with a view to ascertaining if it possesses the properties necessary for 
producing a crystallisable syrup, so as to become a rival to sugar-cane 
and beetroot. “According to the report of the Toulon Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, it would appear to have those properties, The fact has been 
ascertained by a series of experiments made in the department of the Var. 
It also appears to be richer in the saccharine principle than any known 
plant, except the vine. Beetroot contains from eight to ten 
sugar ; the sorgho produces from sixteen to twenty per cent, from which 
eight or ten per cent of pure alcohol, fit for all industrial and domestic 
purposes, can be produced. The refuse is excellent food for cattle, who 
are very fond of it. The plant grows with great rapidity, and does not 
require irrigation. The sorgho is not a new discovery, as it has been 
used from time immemorial by the inhabitants of the north of China, by 
whom large quantities of sugar are extracted from it. But this is the first 
time it has been introduced on anything like an extensive ecale in Europe. 
—English paper. 

CLoruine THe Nakev.—The late memorialiste, who so pathetically ap- 
pealed against the iniquities of Greek art as exhibited in the Crystal Pa- 
lace, have not permitted Christmas to pass without making another 
practical appeal to the feelings of the Directors in favour of the nude 
condition of the statues at this inclement season of the year. We have 
been favoured (exclusively) with a copy of the letter of the intelligent 
and courteous Grove, the Crystal Secretary, in final answer to the me- 
morialists. It runs as follows :— 

“ The Crystal Palace Company, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

“ Gentlemen,—Your letter, with the various articles eooumeenyte it, 
has been considered by the Directors at their meeting on Wednesday. 
The Directors desire me to inform you that, although they have the pro- 
foundest sense of the intelligence and humanity that have induced you 
to send articles of attire for the various statues, at present wholly nude, 
they cannot accept contributions that, especially at the present season, 
would be far better applied elsewhere. 

“T am therefore directed to return the sheepskin coat forwarded for 
the wear of the Arcadian Apollo ; with, at the same time, the petticoat 
of Whitney flannel, and second-hand visite for the Veuus de Medicis. 
The small-clothes were found much too small for the infant Hercules, 
even had the Directors seriously entertained the intention of breeching 
him.—I have the honour to remain, &c., G. Grove, Secretary. 

“P.S. Try the Crimea.”—Punch. 








A Diatocur.— Young Lady (reading Crimean Correspondence). 
“I must tell you, too, that I have quite abandoned poor Brown Bess, and 
that with my beautiful Minié—” 

Elder Lady (interrupting hastily). ‘“‘ There—there—My Dear, go on 
to the next letter. We don’t want to hear about his Beseies and Minnies 
—these Soldiers are all alike !’’—Punch. 





CyHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 317. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO.316, 


White. Black. 
lL. R to K 7. | B tke R (*) 
2. Ktto Q B7 eh. K tks P. 
3. P to Q4ch. | K to Q38. 
4. B to B 4 checkmate. 


* If Kt to K 3” White checks with R and mates in the required number of | !#™¢s. bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 


moves with Knight from Kt’s 7. 


To Corresronpents.—C. L. Yon will perceive, on reconsideration, that 
your intended solution will not hold good (Prob. 316). C. 7. and several 
others are likewise in error.—/’. R. We print above the Problem sent. It is 
very neat, but not particularty original. 

New York Curss Cius.—We are glad to learn that on Club nights the at- 
tendance is now very good. By the way we mis-stated last week the evenings 
on which meetings are held ; Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 7 P.M., are 
the times appointed for play. In the Match between Messrs. Perrin and 
Lloyd the latter gentleman has won his first game. The score now being: P. 
3; . 1; drawn 1. 

OpeyYinG Orvers.—‘‘ But speaking of olive oil, let me tell you an anec- 
dote of my friend Godey, of Philadelphia, of the Ladies’ Book, sir, the 
best-hearted man of that name in the world. Well, sir, Godey hada 
new servant-girl; I never knew any body that didn’t have a new ser- 
vant-girl! Well, sir, Godey had a dinner-party in early spring, when 
lettuce is ararity, and of course he had lettuce. He is a capital hand 
at a salad, and so he dressed it. The guests ate it ; and--sir-—well, sir, 
I must hasten to the end of the story. Said Godey to the new girl next 
morning, ‘ What has become of that bottle of castor-oil I gave you to 
put away yesterday morning?” ‘Sure,’ said ehe, ‘you said it was 
castor-oil,, and I put it in the easter.’ ‘ Well,’ saidGodey, ‘I thought 
so.’ ’— Cozzens’s Wine Press. 


Louis rae Fourteenta’s Bur.pine Exprenses.—A curious document 
has been lately found amongst the papers of a rich Versailles tradesman, 
recently deceased. This document is an account of the building expen- 
ses incurred by Louis XIV. under Mansard. The account is drawn up 
by Marimer, a elerk in the architect’s employ. We add a few items. 
Versailles, Marly, and dependencies, 116,238,893 livres ; Saint Germain, 
6,155,551 livres ; Fontainebleau, 2,775,746 livres ; Chambord, 1,225,701 
livres ; Louvre and Tuilleries. 10,008,969 livres; the Observatory, 725, 
174 livres: the Invalids, 1,718,382 livres; Place Vendome, 2,662,699 
livres ; Canal de Languedoc, 7,736,555 livres ; Gobelins, &e., 3,645,943 
livres ; on account of manufacturers, 1,979,990 livres : total, 158,000,000 
livres, or upwards of six millions sterling. 

How Prize Carrie are Fep.—The following particulars exhibit the 
manner in which animals are prepared for the Christmas shows. Mr. J. 
P. Phillips, of Broomborough, near Totness, in Devonshire, had a fine 
animal which was much admired for itssizeandsymmetry. Onthe 19th 
of June last it weighed 13 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb., and was fed on grass till the 
18th of September, when it weighed 15 cwt. 1 qr. 18 lb. ; it was then put 
on common turnips till the 30th of October, when it weighed 16 cwt. 1 
qr. 8 lb. ; from that time it was fed with mangold, meal, and hay till 
December 18, when it weighed 17 cwt. 3 qr. 18 lb. The general results 
were these :—When on grass, it gained in 13 weeks 228 lb., being rather 
more than 17 lb. per week ; on turnips and meal, in six weeks it gained 
102 Ib., being about 17 lb. per week ; and on mangold and meal, in seven 
weeks 178 lb., being about 25 lb. per week. 





ANNUAL MEDAL OF THE MontREAL CuRLING Crus.—This medal, the 
mark of the championship of the Curlers of Montreal, was yesterday 
gained by the Hon. John Young, M.P.P. It was held first by Mr. Tyre 
in 1851; by Mr. Dyde in 1852; by Mr. Dyde in 1853; by Mr. Dyde in 
1854. This gentleman who has worn his honours so long, has therefore 
at last had to resign them. The holder is bound to play every year at 





is somewhat singular that no bachelor has yet succeeded in attaining this 
medal. What are the young hands about ?—Montreal Herald, Jan. 18. 


Tue Rose axp THE MistLeror.—A remarkably intelligent young bo- 
tanist of our acquaintance aseerts it as bis firm conviction, strengthened 
by his public observation, not the less than by his private experience, 


r cent of} that plants have a decided influence upon the actions of mankind in z. 


neral, and of womankind, perhaps, in particular. In illustration of 
axiom, be adduces with some shrewdness the indisputable fact, that 
many a delicate young lady who would shrink, with maiden modesty, 
from being kissed under the mistletoe, has yet not the slightest objec- 
tion to that ceremony if it be performed under the rose. 





1855 anv 1849.—By a strange coincidence which will not again occur 
for a long time, the new year commences on the same day asin 1849, and 
consequently all through the year the date will be on the same day. But 
what is more singular is that all the moveable holidays from Septuage- 
sima to Advent fall on the same dates and thesamedays. The almanacs 
of 1849 might therefore serve for the present year.—London Paper. 





A Pueasant REFLECTION ON THE AUSTRIAN TREATY.—Lord Jobn Rus- 
sell says that there is one bit of truth in the Austrian treaty, and that is 
at the end, where the name of the representative of England is coupled 
with the words * Done at Vienna.” 





Bure.ariovs Jocosiry:—Q. What Bar is that which often opens, but 
never shuts ?—.4. A crow-bar. 





THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


MAY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars) , are entitled to one ofthe 
followingengravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin : Allan’sSir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Lamdseer’s Dignity and Impudenee; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding hts Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scote ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hauwking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of theiraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor of the Albion, is in hand for 1855. 


10 Park Place, New York. 


ALLSOPP’S — 
PALE OR BITTER ALE. 


E, THE UNDERSIGNED. HAVE APPOINTED MR. ARTHUR KEN-~ 
WwW DALL, Wine Merchant, No, 7 William Street, in the cit rv’ 
New Yorks, ‘our Agent for the sale of PALE ALE, commonly called BITTER BEER, 
which he has agreed to furnish to the Medical profession and Public, in its pure state at 
75 cents per gallon in Casks of 9, 12, 36 and 72 gallons, and in Pint Bottles at $2 25 


per Dozen. 
SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS, 
December 18th, 1954. Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





B@> The first shipment of this celebrated Ale is daily expected per ship Washington from Li- 


verpool. 
ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, (between Beaver and Pearl) New York. 


THE AMERICAN “PICE.”—FCURTH VOLUME. 


HIS ILLUSTRATED COMIC WEEKLY, PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW 
York, every Saturday, is about to commence its Fourth Year. It has become a favourite 
paper throughout the United States. Besides its designs, by the first artists, it contains witty 
editorials of character, and will carry cheerfulness to the gloomiest fireside. Its variety renders 
it a favourite in every family. 
It contains each week a large quantity of tales, stories, anecdotes, scenes and witticiem. The 
‘* Recollections of John C. Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,”’ will be continued in the Piek 
until finished, and then a copy will be sent free to every subscriber whose name shal! be upon 
our nail book. Each yearly subscriber to ths Piek will receive the double-sized Pictorial 
sheets for the Fourth July and Christmas, without eharge. Each ofthese Pictorial sheets con- 
tains over 200 splendid designs. 
The subseription price to the Pick is $1, ee” h im advance. 
for $10. 
Letiers must be addressed to 





Six copies $5. Thirteen copies 


JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, 
No. 25 Ann Street, 
New York. 


THE “VITORIA” PALE SHERRY, 


$7 50 PER DOZEN. $3 00 PER GALLON. AN ELEGANT WINE'FIT FOR 
the Table of any Gentleman, pure, high flavoured, and remarkably elean 





tasted, without heat or the slightest approach to acidity. For quality and price—not to be sur- 
passed. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
illiam Street, New York. 
N.B.—Cases containing :—3 bottles Otard’s Finest Brandy, 3 bottles Ramsay’s Fi . 
key, 3 bottles Finest Sherry, 3 botties Fine Old Poxt, for $10 on haben 
Orders by Post promptly executed. a9—4t 








EUROPEAN TIMES OF FICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Iljus 
trated London News, which they supply by sing] i 
seribers and to the wholesale trade. FEDS SRS TS SRE, SS Spe See 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and M y 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. y ot Nh prado peel 
Volume 26 wiil commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 


Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New Y 
PR ge betes ype yp w York immediately on arrival of the steam - 


Subseriptioas received for every Newspaper or Periodical 
the Continent of Zurope, East Indies, China, or any part of eo Pen Reteate, Soeteee, 
Books imported singly or in quantities, 


CHARLES K. WILLMER 
LONGDON M. ROGERS.’ 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUS 

T _of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber ie leave to inform his numerous oe 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, fer 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to auallinen wishing to torm 
parties for theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar issupplied with the best and purest liquors 

wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 

oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 


part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s U - 
ae and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BR. 


. ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
novll—2m. 











CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS ¥ND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Buildi 0. ¢ - 
way, three doors below Bleecker Street. iding, He. 608 Bread 
hey have long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
public has generously afforded them: in their new location ample room wiil give them greater 
facilties for dpe weer monn of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more varied assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore. 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs. 

DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department ofthe DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES intrusted to none but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and ander the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. , 
The VARIETY and EXCELLENCE of thetr articles for family use they believe to be nnique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French Medicina! Preparations, 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they wonld call the attention of the public and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. 





DELLUC & CO., 
Apothecaries and Chemists, 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


N° BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 
dise of all kinds can can be had inthe United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORB of Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 
Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
ee Pianos, celebiated for their power, brilliancy, and rienness of tone, elasticity of touch 
auty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (ofthe old firm of Hal: 
lett & Co) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers, 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $36, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &c 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. — 
S. D. &H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A larga discount made from Factory Prices for Cash 
To suit some purchasers monthly payments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. ‘ . 
Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP PACIPIC. Captai 
Esra Nye. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, peutiteehy 
on Wednesday, February 7th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until paid for. 


For freight or passage, having cnoqnalio’ sesemmetntlens for elegance and comfort, apply 
. COLLIN } 1) Street, 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1] ae Ee Hy Ce eee 














the anniversary against all comers, and the game and the shots contended 
for are prescribed by the Grand Caledenia Curling Club of Scotland. It 


A.M. 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the Biotrre, and sail February 2Ist. 
ofshippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
war. oo Rua A f 
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FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE DOINGS. 


DG . NG TONY FUDGE’S RECORD OF THE SAME IN 
FP2s Be power a 2 vols., with Two Illustrations by Darley. vine 
The rized same keen perception of social follies, the same genial satire, 

ont the Come fdiomatic wy And style that have been admired in other publications b a 
Marvel; but even manifest a broader mental culture and more ample knowledge of the world. 
—N. ¥. Commercial. 

“ ted with the keenest wit.’’—Albany Argus. 

os Pho tenen bine os + Aes folly, at maternal weakness, the quiet ridicale of worldly 
ways. and the essentials of the bean monde, with the ring of the true metal! through all, — 
oar Aeneviens Elia his own place in our homes. in which he leaves his benediction of ali ter 
heart and more grateful spirit. Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes.’’—New 


vg | pen, with touches of humour and sentiment, which go straight to the 


’ 1 — Philadelphia er. 
ren is ot che canaie kind of pany descriptive hamour, that is unlike that of any living 
writer.”’—Hart/ord Courant. pacha ie 
“ ory, modelled after Thackeray’s, anda capital story of fashionable life, 
qusndianiite au oak the follies and eiianveqinees of the times, and clear, racy and piquant 
trom beginning to end.’’—Richmond Examiner. nie 
** Its quiet humour and spicy relish, will attract his old admirers to its perusal.’’— Tribune. 
“A eh vein of humour pervades it, and it will find many readers.’’—Olive Branch. 
** Fhese volumes of graceful pleasantry will be sure to find ncmerous readers.’’—N. F. Post. 


Ik Marvel’s Works. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., 12mo., $i 25. 
EAM dicht™ | Pee” ya 

y é ol., be b 
Tan LORGNETTE. Being Studies of the Town. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 5). 
FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
FUDGE DOINGS. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 00. 
mg These Books will be sent by mail, postage paid, for the price remitted to 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 





UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
K OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 
NATIONAL BAN pee ‘LIVINGSTON WELLS & 00., 74 Broaday, 
These be obtain application at any o 8 of t! mer press 
Pullen, wn tCo., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. ° 


DRAFPTS—-£1 AND UPWARDS. 


bh TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
R A BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON 6n the BANK OF LIVER. 
POOL in Sums of £1 and apwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom, 
BREWER & CALDWELL, 
Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slipand Water Street, New York. 











For Sale by 








CORNELL’S NEW AND COMPLETE 
SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES; 
In Three Parts, the first of which, or “ Primary Geography,” 
(Small 4to. Price 50 cents.) 
IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 

D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWA'‘Y, 
leadi: ects in the preparatien of this work, was to make it in every se: f 
a hy what is Indicates, viz, @** Primary Geography ;’’ consequently p Anh 

SEE SE eee 
’ xc 4 
fi wil t comers = = nat sees purposely aT 


k arr 80 parents, trustees, and 
wha eae ascertain, at any stage of the pupil’s advancement, what he knows of 
the 


B ine use of this manual, the youthfal student is put in possession of a Gusts and easy me- 


GREAT BNGLISH MEDICINE. 


ARR’S LIFE PILI.8.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB 
scribers. Wholesale and ::etu'l in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. 200 


A. EADIE no 
novi—§m. 47634 Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 





AYER’S CATHARTIOC PILLS. 


ILLS THAT ARE PILLS !—PROFESSOR HAYES, STATE CHEMIST OF 
Massachusetts, vay? they are the best of all Pills, and annexed are the men who certify that 
Doct. Hayes knows, viz: 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
ae ADKINS ooo ces SRI Cotinoon. 
Sa treet Same ce Senet re 
of passage from New York to Liverpeat, in first cabin, $130 ; tn second do. $75. Exclu- 













Price 
LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Court of Massachusetts. EMORY WASHBURN, | Sve use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20 


Governor of Massachusetts. W. O, PLUNKETT, Lieut-Gov. of Mass. EDWARD EVERETT, 
Ex-Secretary of State and Senator of U.S. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of House 
of Representatives, U.S.A. BBOTT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to Great Bri- 
tain. + JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing rapidity, we may mention: Costive- 
ness, Bilions Complaints, Rh ism, Dropsy, Heartburn, Headache arising from a Foul Sto- 
mach, Nausea, Indigestion, Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, and poe arising therefrom, Flata- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Ulcerous and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant Medi 
cine, Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also by purifying the blood and stimulating the System 
cure many Complaints which it would not be copgetes they could reach ; suchas Deafness, Par- 
tial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritibility, Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or obstructions of its 
functions, They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use 
them once to know it. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, LOWELL, MASS., and Sold by every respectable Drng- 
gist in New England. 








A MASTER-PIECE OvuT-DONE.—We have hetety cuppesed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral was the 
Ultima Thule in its line, and that nothing had been or would be invented which could surpass 
in its fine points of excellence as a medicine. But we are confidently assured by those compe 
tent to judge on the subject, that Dr. Ayer’s new Pilis excel in high meqieal artistry even that 
widely celebrated embodiment of his skill. He has succeeded in making them not only pleasant 
to take but powerful to cure the large class of complaints which require a purgative remedy.— 
Lancaster Argus, Ky. dec23—2m 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Te INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite aslow arate of pre- 
am 


if cercehar bo lapted, entitling the assured, whether ot th of his 
Policies wi! entitling the ass |, whether at the pa it frst pre- 
mium, or at future period, to Naif of the annual y 


w upon interest to the extent of one- pay- 

ment made— at any responsibility or tee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 
security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed Pom 

can at any time present his policy and nd of the Society an immediate payment 

of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not c! or the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are vsta! ty OER the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. RB 8. | Clement Tabor, John Moss, 
Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
T. Colley Grattan. 





Thomas Nico ,, 
On ASTAL LOcay, Dinsorens. 
. Holmes, A. ue, KE. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann. 
Montreal ....-..s0seeeee$ Pay ee ia Bown Dn. Rancy doleh. » Rey 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. K 
Halifax N.8.....0...+$ "8! Gunard, 3 Promais, H Pree. innear, Hon. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 


Be. Setin, H. Bure coe cof Tye Raza WW, & Aloe, Bee. J. H. Gray, 


w. J. Starr, Agent, 
8t. John’s, Newfoundland, , { a i eon ag a Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©. 


JAMES B, M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North A E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
sa ’ m ») 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier oom 
Office—MontREat, 





memorizing the contents of a , by means of a carefully systemat set of q 
steps time, that the memor:. f called into exercise, the understanding is enlightened 
by appropriate and numerous { ons. 

The maps, twelve in number, are large and clear, and accord strictly with the Character of the 

each one containing all that is taught in its accompanying lesson and nothing more. 

At desirable intervals, there is a systematic qrveqgemens of promiscuous questions, designed 
as a review of pescosies lessons. A Pronouncing Vocabulary, containing the names of ail the 
natural and political divisions used throughout the work, is appended. 

The mechanical execution of the work is equal or superior to that of any other school-book ex- 


CORNELL'S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY is in Press, and will appear at an early 


his book clearly explains the terms used in the Physical Political, and Mathematical 
branches of the science, and contains a judiciously ted and fully systematised amount of 


Descripti Congo A 

Tt is also. pli with numerous appropriate and beautiful maps, and illustrated by a large 
number of well executed woodcuts, comprising views of places, &c., never before presented 
any school work on the subject. 

CORNELL’S HIGH-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND COMPANION ATLAS, are in Press 
and 


shortly appear. 
The system p le throughout the entire series, is calculated to save, at least one half the time 
h — fer the purpose, and at the same time, secure to the student greater and per- 
manent results. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF FINGER-RINGS. By Charles Edwards, Esq. With 
Gumerous illustrations. 12mo., c , $1. ~~ 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta Domestica. Three series—Insects of Spring, 
Summer and Autumn. 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt, beautifully illustrated. Each $2, 
The same work, in sets of three volumes, exquisitely c ed after Nature. Extra gilt, gilt 








$12. 
THE PRETTY PLATE, a Christmas Juvenile. By John Vincent, Esq. With illustrations 
by Darley. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, gilt, 63 cents. 
The same, with extra gilt, gilt edges, 8% cents. 

COMBS OF ROME, as illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By 
the Bight’ . William Ingraham Kip. D.D., Missionary Bishop of California, author of 
** Christmas Holidays at Rome,’’ &c. ith over 100 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE. By ‘The Clerke of Oxenforde.’”” With numerous 
illustrations by Strother. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

EST ARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 

me Oeea wthee of** Talbot and Vouken” ** The Glenns,’”’ &c, With numerous illustrations 

by Darley. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Standard Works in Half Calf or Morocco Extra. 











NATIONAL LOAN PURD 4. ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
coy ey Pmt pane sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of ‘arliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Sanpe pens. = Wipow 4np tae Ogpuan.”’ 
a Guarantee Fund of gree 000. 
'¢ COMPTRO. 





nited State Stocks and New York State Stocks with LLER 
Or NEW YORK in with the State Law, will receive proposals fer Woon 
Lives at their Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
tbroughout the State. 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium 
Lecal Board of Directors meet ever: for transaction of current busin: . 
eet in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M “ sheeucnees 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 


, C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, C. Tucker 
Dani —_ Ie > Gal 
e' . osep ard, Jr 
Paul § Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Caleb 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York 
ITOR: 


SOLICITO 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
0. EB. HABICHT, General Agent. 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Branch Offices 


At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B. ; with Agencies throughout Canada, and 
at St. John, Newfowndland. 





HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
comparison of its position, promises, and possarns with those of kindred British or A meri- 

can Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer u the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be Cg by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 








SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Edited, with a History of the Stage, Life and Introduction to 
each Play, by J. Payne Collier. 3 vols, 16mo. Portrait. , 
Shakespeare’s Works as above. 1 vol., imperial 8vo., full morocco antique, $7. 


AMBROSIAN. By Prof. Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. 
walod with Memoirs and Notes, by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, In5 vols. 12mo. Poriraits. 


HOUSSAYE’S MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 2 vols., 12mo. Por- 
traits. $450. 


HOUSSAYE’S PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. 2 vols, 12mo. Portraits. $4 50. 

SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo 
Portrait, &c, $4. 

MOOREF’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 2vols. Portrait, dc. $4. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; Or, A Voice from St. Helena, By Barry O'Meara. 2 vols, 12m 

ortrait, &c. $4. 


MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 3 vols. 12mo. Maps. $675. 

NAPIER’S HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 8vo. $4. 

EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 8 vols.,12mo. Portrait. $6 50. 

SIMMS’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES, With illustrations by Darley. 6 vol.,12mo. $1 j 
te eS Parties, ee Mellichampe, Katherine Walton, 

The Scoat, Wooderatt, The Yemassee. 
SIMMS’S POEMS. Uniform with the above. 2 vols,,12mo. Portrait. $4 50. 
PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 12mo. $2. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. 12mo. $2 25. 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from the Early Manu- 
script Corrections in a copy of Folio of 1632, in the possession of Johu Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.8.A. lvol.,12mo. Facsimile. $2 50. 


In Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges. 
CLOVERNOOK. By Alice Carey. Illustrations by Darley. 12mo. $1 50. 
pebtit LARD BY DAYLIGHT, By Caroline Chesebro’. Lllustrations by Daricy. 12mo. 
° b 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPEL. By the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 83 cents. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. By the Rev. Jos. Anderson. 12mo. $175. 


‘ J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
MN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint rise, 
I imvaluable r , being at once palatab, nat and efficacious, om waa 
Friina’s Compound Ex t of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
rant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariabl ved a medicine of ° 
"Sue and sold, wholesale an setail, by 7 PO iN A. TARRANT. 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warrene . ¥. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dull ‘ 
Fs 2 Bnsiwey, ames & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Dreesion’ 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


4 Nd COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans es on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra ch for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large captial. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW Yo! " 
His Exceilency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 





State of New York. 


Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge © ‘4. 
——e.. . John Oryders a | John H. Hicks, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C, Cane M.D, 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St. 


inv , whether g from premi or funds entrusted to it for the « 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked 
tion of the recognised validity of its title to public confidence. 
he bal sheet p ted to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
regate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
180, yielding an income from premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a lar  propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Of the balance of £44 193 ac- 
tually in nest £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were £3,382. 
In the six and-a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
tal expenses have not exceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
— instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high character will result 
‘favourably to 3 ———_ of nd way mses om 
The profits on the year’s business equa 5 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company’s existence ‘ x... 
credited bee : baapeg sr — of £101. , iad , 
Without wishing to introduce cheapness as an element of primary importance in life assu 
the Directors of the Conada Company remind the public that its rates are lower than the aa 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing business in the Provinces and the United States is £2 9s. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d.: ina 
third, £2 10s. 8d. In the Canada Company the charge is £2 48. 6d. This reduction is effected 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon the margin required for the teas 2 of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
equivocation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the compomnaivel high rate of interest 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is e 
vestments. 
In addition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with pr 
ayable in limited periods, on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first Ah gn ong 
mmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance and 
annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the enjoyment of the latter in the event of their surviving beyond a 
8 period. To persons of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in- 
vestments of such a character may, through the ey of this em be made to yield a 
higher return than can be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the con- 
junction of remunerative and i diatel ilable securities—the arrangements of the Compa- 


ny will be found well worthy of consideration. 
The Seventh Report and all other particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


ial purpose ; 
ords an indica- 





nabled to obtain on all its in- 





or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 
Hamilton, November 30, 1854. dec23—ly 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


rey x bnew) to sail from [~ te Mage Nore eaeeen oe ——- sixth day 

2 wing 5) composing the °e ‘ets under the agency of the su’ 

tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates througho! 
the year ; toucking at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 





the year. 












Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
January... 11 
VICTORIA..........Edmund Champion... ¢{ May...... WEEP b coccoce 
September... .8 £5 
January... 23 1 
MARGARET EVANS......8. C. Warner... { May....... Cevccvce LOM ds wes ceb ae 
Be tember, | soveener eee “2 
ebruary... ATOR... csc00 
SOUTHAMPTON...... 66s eee Be EO OEbSS Tembs.c 8 occccces SOM base tedsue 
October. .... 2 November .,. .20 
February. ..16 enn ese wen 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...S. L. Spencer... {June...... WP occ cccceS AUB 20. teed 
October ... 14 ecember......2 
February... .28 RE on 6s we ° 
HENDRIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... {June,......28 oes of § August........16 
October... .26 Dec mber 14 
; March, .,...12 ee 30 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold... j July.......10>....-... 9 August........28 
Novewber, ..7 December. .,, , 26 
March..... 24 January....,..12 
AMERICAN EAGLE.......R.H. Moore... <July..... ..225....0.-- oe, ROE 
November. .19 eptember ..... 9 
a Re January......, 24 
AMAZON, (New).........-H.R. Hovey... { August.....3>...-e+0+ 9 M@y. ......., 24 
December, ..! September, ,.. . 21 
April......1 February... .., 5 
DEVONSHIRE.........-...3. M. Lord... { Angust....15>...-+e++)Jume...,...  g 
December. .13 October toca 
April..... 29 February a 
FALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker... 2 August....272....-- eee} Sune... 17 
December. .25 October ..... 15 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best tion. 


The price for eabin is now fixed at’ $75, outward, for each adult, 
P Beer setats wal bo > ble 


it wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets ry weer for letters, parcela, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of g are signed therefor. Apply to 


ALEX’R WILEY, and 370 South street, N. ¥, 


An experienced surgeon attached to each 
No berths can be secured until paid for. = 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Wednesday. ........+.+...JSanuary 24, 1855. Saturday.......... +s. -Jannary 13, 18565, 

Wednesday. ........0+ «0 Feb’ry 7, * Saturdey res einen Sencar tt, ‘ 

Wednesday. ...-.+++++ +++: Feb’ry 21, “ Saturday... 4... ........Feb’ry 10, 
Saturday..............Feb’ry 2, 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, " 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 0O., Liverpool. rom, Sort 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Anstin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specte, jewelry, pre- 


| ae aelenes or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 











Chiet Cabin Passage... ..............$130 | Second Cabin Passage......... covcce coo O 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ....... see eee eee $110 | Second Cabin Passage..............0+.- 960 
wx@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Captains Captains 
Arabia,......... 000050045. Capt. JUDEINS. | America,...... . Capt. Lame 
Pp oo rccre cocceccccocs oes pt meee. Eurepa, . Capt, SHANNON, 
TI «on oo 1900 0 4034 666 CC ne : vee ee. Capt, STONE, 
Africa, .........+0++++++.-Capt. Harrison, | Niagara,.... . Capt. Lzrron, 


sane vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
W. 


From 
N55 6: cas o0b0 60 046 EES 605400040 bbe . SEER CCOTT EEE Jan’ry. 17th 1855. 
Canada, .......+.. RET 5, rrr Sen's. sist >= 
BIBOB 000 ccccceccocs Boston,.... ry Pr rey Wednesday, ........+.....Feb’ry. Mth * 


B@> There will be no steamships of this Line from New York, until further notice. @@ 
Berths not secured until paid tor. 


An experienced surgeon on le 
The owners of these ships will not be accountabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J . 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to E, CUNARD 

4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP CO. 


INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie. 
CITY GF BALTIMORE, (new), 2,538 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt, ———— 











FROM PHILADELPHIA. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester, City of Manch Wednesday, lith Feb, 1855, 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
on a yoo PHILADELPHIA. eso | ges nent LIVERPOOL. . 
Oe NS on5i 60800 09 000-0 ceeonsene oon Gat: Syren cee dy ogupead neas, 
BD” sn nusnee 6.960 000 sv snes ...-. 65| Midship * nas Gp gene SID 
Forward “ .+.-. 55] Forward “ Ceccccdecome 6 


Including Steward’s Fees. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
and found in provisions. 


From Philadelphia. ................830] From Liverpool... .. 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 
on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 
An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each ship. 
a” to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
espatch. 
For Freight or passage, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 Broadway, New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
T= GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new ond owas Gm: 
shits * NEW YORK 99 3,000 tons, and 500 horse-power, R RalG, © 
der, and * GLASGOW,”’ ioe2 ons, and 400 horse power, W. CumminGc, Commander, 
baile 4 six ee compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow 
as under: 





FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,.... .. cee secceecceses see eees Saturday, January 20th, 1855, at 12 noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin State Rooms) .... 2.462000. ++. 80 

Do. do. GO.) occ cpscocesoccnccesccce WOON’ 
[Steward’s fee included. j 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class will be taken, supplied with provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at THIRTY DO RS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


33 Broadway, B.—. 
| A outcast > ate a reports of the Ships being fall, but 
passengers are req to no to e od 
communicate at once with the Agent. sad - 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
SHINGTON 0 ~ t Mh. Cavendy. |HERMANN. eds © EB. Higgins. 
0900.00 beens Japt. KE. Cavendy. eet’ er Ree : ” 
bh steamers stop at doathempton, both Zale and returning. - = 
Prorosgsp Datgs or Samine—1855. 
From New York, From Bremen. 


TERTOOR 2 00s 000 000 00 c908 FaR. Biccccccece, 











Wi chides » Feb. 24.0. 02 7 March 
pe SP » March 24 ose -April 2 
Washington ........ , April 21. May 18 
Wasbiegton’ al 4 i. yuly 3 

» Jun July 
Hermann. . ,July 14 .Aug. 10 
Washington ,» Aug. 1 Sept. 7 
Hermann. . » Sept. &, Oct. 5& 
ashington » Oct. a -Nov. 2 
Hermann. . » Nov. 6. Nov. 2 


TO NEW YORK. 
oseeeess Wednesday, Ang. 15 
y, Sept. 
Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Washington... ... ‘ Wednesday, Nev. 7 
Hermann .......- e0 v 


ednesd: » § 
Washington... ... ° +e++.+Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1856. 
Stop! at Southampton both going and reusing, they offer to 
don and Havre edvantages over any other route in the economy both of time and ° 
Price of from New York to Southampton or st cabin, main saloon, $130 first 
$110; second do., $60. 
ust pass through the Post Office. 
on the day of sailing. 

An exper surgeon is — to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply 

©. H. SAND, 11 Soath William st., New York, x 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, ‘ 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, £ 
WM, ISELIN, Havre, 


Hermann .......-+ 
Washi: eoccee 








Jan. 22—1 year 





PACIFIO AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
ProxEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 


8 loon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 





The Repeating Ghtye are at presen in the Line : 
EDWARD........ +. ..Capt. Coty. LYING SCUD.. . .Capt. Capt. Bearse. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. NIMROD........,. .Capt. WHITING. 
NIGHTINGALE . Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD.......Capt. B. Smita. 
GERTRUDE......... Capt. PLINNEY. TROPIC, .....-..+..5» BR. SMITH. 
OCEAN QUEEN ... 0... cccccocccescseses .. Capt. Hate. 


All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has at the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of 
upwards of Four Thousand Passen but three deaths have occu ‘ 

‘assengers forwarded by agreement to Batavia, Manilia, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to ,B. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 





PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tt 
&2 1st of each month, as follows :— 
New York, Havre. 










Ist January .. 16th February 
8T. DENIS 
. lst May..... 16th June. 
es oe Ist September ....... 2... 16th October. 
Ist February ..........e00. -@ 16th March. 
GT. NICHOLAS, } in ht plete peg } ian Jay 
’ , Ist Octoder, ... ce eseceeees 16th November 
Ast March .....ccccseccccecccsecces( 16th April. 
yaaa | Be Saye secs cessasccssseeresereg 16th August. 
— . 1st November .........+eeeeeeseee00€ 16th December 
Ast April ....cccccccccccccccccccces( 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist August . Su 16th September. 
Willard, master. ; Ist December... .++++sc+ssseeesses¢ 16th January. 
Shag ae poe hep 7 New York bow os vessels, ype be all ee yy: Fintan for a4 priot 
fort convenience o rs, and commanded by experience trade. 
of — is $100, without wines or liquors. 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded tree 8 4 i. x1 ye oma 
161 Pearl street 
ae 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








O. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


E. E. MORGAN, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE,4 





